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'THE 


P R E oe A c E. 


1 alien of this 1 of 
Mr. Jon HL Es of Eaton, is now 
for the firſt time offered to the public. 
| Hitherto his pieces have been ſeparately 
printed, at various times, and in volumes of 
different ſize : ſome of them are become 
exceedingly rare. | 
This, it is hoped, will be found aſhes 
able, on many accounts, to the former edi- 
tions: the quotations, from a multitude of 
authors, are removed from the text, and 

placed in notes; the original paſſages, ſo 
far as they can be diſcovered, are pointed 
out; and ſuch of them as the author had 
quoted in their original language, are now. 
tranſlated. 

Some few obſolete words bare ber oc- 
caſionally altered for others now in more 
general uſe: the corrections in ſpelling and 
punctuation are tog minute to require any 
apology : but ſome apology may be neceſ— 
ſary for the ſyppreſhon of two e in 
the ſermons of Hales, 2 
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vi THE PREFACE. 


Tze author, in enforcing his W 
ld intemperance, quotes the conclud- 


ing words of the Sympoſium of Xenophon; 
this, as improper in a popular diſcourſe, is 
omitted. For a like reaſon another ſhort 


ſentence is omitted, where the author, ac- 
cording to the manner of his times, ſpeaks 


of the Divinity in a ſtrain which would 


now be thought too familia. 
It remains only to obſerve, that the au- 


- hor, in his citations from ſcripture, ſome- 


times follows the old verſion; and ſome- 
times ſpeaks from memory. The editor 


has not thought fit to make any alteration 
in either of thoſe particulars, but has mark- 


ed the places where there appears any ma- 


terial yariation from the verſion generally 


It would be high: preſumption in the 


editor to endeavour to juſtify every poſiti- 
on which is contained in theſe volumes. He 


has neither inclination nor right to ſet up 


the opinions of any fallible man as a per- 


fect ſtandard of juſt opinions; in the writ- 
ings of this worthy perſon, he doubts not, 
there will be found crude and erroneous, 
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"RE PREFACE mw. 
ts and, perhaps, inconſiſtent notions, together 
|- 8 with ſome marks of Wu e : 
1; uy” 
is oh hr he. duthor, with all his co 
rt was eſteemed a good man by thoſe who 
"I knew him, and an able writer by thoſe who . 
cs could judge of his works, is manifeſt from _}F 
Id the Teſtimonies ſubjoined. They who are | 

acquainted with the literary and political 
u- hiſtory of England, will-perceive, that the 
e- leading men of all parties, however diffe- 
e- rent and diſcordant, have, with a wonder- 
or ful unanimity, concurred in praiſe of the 
on virtues and the abilities of the ever memo- 
k- 8 rable Mr. John Hales Eaton. 
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CONCERNING 


Is. JOHN HALES. 


EARL OF  CLARENDON. 


Ms. JOHN HALES had 3 Ge . 


profeſſor in the univerſity of Oxford; and 


had born the greateſt part of the labour 5 


of that excellent edition and impreſſion of 


St. Chryſoſtom's works, ſet out by Sir 


Harry Savile; who was then warden of 
 Merton-college, when the other was fel- 
low of that houſe. He was chaplain in the 
houſe with Sir Dudley Carleton, ambaſſa- 


dor at the Hague in Holland, at the time. 
when the ſynod of Dort was held, and ſo 
had liberty ro be preſent at the conſultati- 


ons in that aſſembly; and hath left the beſt 
memorial behind him, of the ignorance, and 


paſſion, and animoſity, and injuſtice of that 3 
convention; of which he often made very 
pleaſant relations ; though, at that time, 


it received too mack countenance from 


3 Being a 9 of che greateſt * 
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x TESTIMONIES. 

emineney for learning, and other abilities, 
from which he might have promiſed him- 
ſelf any preferment in the church, he with- 

- drew himſelf from all purſuits of that 
kind, into a private fellowſhip in the col- 
lege of Eaton, where his friend Sir Harry 
Savile was provoſt; ; where he lived amongſt 
his books, and the moſt ſeparated from the 
world of any man then living; though he 
Was not in the leaſt degree inclined tomelan- 
choly, but, on the contrary, of a very open 
and pleaſant converſation; and therefore 
_ was very well pleaſed with the reſort of his 
friends to him, who were fach as he had 
choſen, and in whoſe company he delight - 
ed, and for whoſe: ſake he would ſome- 
times, once in a year, reſort to London, on- 
ly to enjoy their chearful converſation. 
He would never take any eure of ſouls; 
and was ſo great a contemner of money, 
that he was wont to ſay, That his fellow- 
ſhip, and the burſar's place (which, for the 
good of the college, he held many years) 

vas worth to him fifty pounds a year wore 
than he could ſpend; and yet, beſides his 
deing very charitable to all poor people, 
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even to liberality, he had made a greater 
and better collection of books, than were 
to be found in any other private library. 
that J have ſeen; as he had ſure read more, 


and carried more about him, in his excel- 


lent memory, than any man Lever knew, 


my Lord Falkland only excepted, who 1 


think fided him. He had, whether from 


his natural temper and conſtitution, or 


from his long retirement from all crowd, 
or from his profound judgment, and diſ- 
cerning ſpirit, contracted fome opinions, 


which were not received; nor by him pu- 


bliſhed, except in private diſcourſes; and 
then rather upon occaſion of diſpute, than 
of poſiti ve opinion; and he would often 


ſay, his opinions he was ſure did him no 


harm, but he was far from being confident, 


that they might not do others harm, who 
entertained them, and might entertain o- 


ther reſults from them than he did; and 
therefore he was very referved-in-commu 
nicating what he thought himſelf in choſe 
— ˙ * 
© 8h ing woes him more than the 
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bras which were · grown from religion; 
and he therefore exceedingly deteſted the 
tyranny of the church of Rome, more for 
their impoſing uncharitably upon the con- 
ſciences of other men, than for the errors 


in their own opinions; and would often 


ſay, that he would renounce the religion 
of the church of England to- morrow, if it 
obliged him to believe that any other Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be damned; and that no body 
would conclude another man to be damned, 
who did not wiſh him ſo. No man more 
ſtrict and ſevere to himſelf; to other men 
ſo charitable as to their opinions, that he 
thought that other men were more in fault 
for their carriage towards them, than the 
men themſelves were, who erred; and he 
rhought that pride, and paſſion, more than 
conſcience, were the cauſe of all ſeparati- 
on from each others communion; and he 
frequently ſaid, that that only kept the 
world from agreeing upon ſuch a liturgy, 
as might bring them into one communion; 


all doctrinal points upon which men dif- 


fered in their opinions being to have no 


place in any liturgy. Upon an occaſional | 
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diſcourſe with a friend, of the frequent, 
and uncharitable reproaches of heretic and 
ſchiſmatic, roo lightly thrown at each o- 
ther, amongſt men who differ in their judg- 
S ment, he writ.a little diſcourſe of Schiſm, 
a contained in leſs than two ſheets of paper; 
n which being tranſmitted from friend to 
it friend in writing, was, at laſt, without any 
I- malice,-brought to the view of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, who was 
a very rigid ſurveyer of all things which 
never ſo little bordered upon ſchiſm; and 
thought the 'church' could not be too vigi - 
lant againſt, and jealous of ſuch incurſions. | 
He ſent for Mr. Hales, whom, when 
they had both lived in the univerſity of 
Oxford, he had known well, and told him, 
that he had in truth believed him to be 
long ſince dead; and chid him very kindly 
for having never come to him, having been 
of his old acquaintance; then asked him, 
whether he had lately writ a ſhort diſcourſe 
tof Schiſm; and whether he was of that o- 
pinion which that diſcourſe implied: He 
told him, that he had, for the ſatisfaction 
f a private friend (who was not of his 


m TESTIMONIES. 
mind) a year or two before, writ ſuch a 


ſmall tract, without any imagination that 
it would be communicated ; and that he be- 
lieved it did not contain any thing that was 
not agreeable to the judgment of the pri- 
mitive fathers; upon which the Archbiſhop 
debated with him upon ſome expreſſions of 


Irenaeus, and the moſt antient fathers ; 
and concluded with ſaying, that the time 


was very apt to ſet new doctrines on foot, 


of which the wits of the age were too ſuſ- 


ceptible; and that there could not be too 


much care taken to preſerve-the peace and 
unity of the church; and from thence 


asked him of his condition, and whether 


| he wanted any thing, and the other an- 


ſwering that he had enough, and wanted, 


or deſired no addition, fo diſmiſſed him 
with great courteſy; and ſhortly after ſent 


for him again, when there was a preben- 


dary of Windſor fallen, and told him, the 
Hing had given him the preferment, be- 


cauſe it lay ſo convenient to his fellow- 


| ſhip of Eaton; (which, chough indeed the 


molt convenient preferment that could be 
. 
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not, without great difficulty, . him - 


to accept; and he did accept it rather to 
pleaſe him than himſelf; becauſe he really _ 
| believed he had enough before: Zife 
nm nen 


LORD SAY SEAL. 


1 SHALL eee | 
that learned man Mr. Hales of Eaton * | 
in a little manuſcript of his which I have 
ſeen, © That where it may be rightly fix- 
ed, and deſervedly charged, it is certain - 
ly a great offence; but in common uſe 
now among us, it is no other than a theo- 
logical ſcarecrow.” — Speech in the houſe 
of Lords. Troubles and T1 rial of * 


a Lend. N 495+ ñ ' e 
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PEARSON, BISHOP OF CHESTER | 


I SHALL an no „eee my own 
long experience, intimate acquaintance, 
and high veneration, grounded upon both, 
A —.— and 2 prompt — 


wi - TESTIMONIES. 
ſor of the univerſity of Oxford, long fel- 
low of Eaton - college, and, at laſt, alſo pre- 
bendary of Windſor, was a man, I think, 
of as great a ſharpneſs, quickneſs, and ſub- 
tity of wit, as ever this or perhaps any 
nation bred. His induſtry did ſtrive, if it 
were poſlible, to equal the largeneſs of his 
capacity, whereby he became as great a 
maſter of polite, various, and univerſal 
learning, as as ever yet converſed with books, 
Proportionate to his reading was his medi- 
tation, which furniſhed: him with a-judg- 
ment beyond the vulgar reach of man, built 
_upori unordinary notions, ratfed out of 
ſtrange obſervations, and comprehenſive 
thoughts within himſelf. So that he real- 
ly was a moſt. prodigious exampfe of an a- 
cute and piercing wit, of a vaſt and illimi- 
ted knowledge, of a ſerere and eee 
judgment. 
4 Although this may Pla as in irfalf it 
truly is, a grand elogium; yet I cannot e- 
ſteem him leſs in any thing which belongs 
to a good man, than in thoſe intellectual 
perfections: and had he never underſtood 
a, levers. he had: other ornaments ien 
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1- to indear him. For he was of a nature (as 
e- ve near ſpeak) ſo kind, ſo ſweet, ſo 
all mankind, of an affability ſo 
ee ſo ready to receive all conditions 
of men, that I conceive it near as eaſy a task 
for any one to eee as * 
obliging. | 
As a Chriſtian, none more ever acquaint 
a with the nature of the goſpel, becauſe 


or more curious in the ſearch, which being 
ow by thoſe great advantages be- 
1entioned could not prove ochernite 15 
| Qual. He took, indeed, to 
himſelf a liberty of judging, not of others, 
but for himſelf; and if ever any man might 
be allowed in theſe matters to judge, it 
was he, who had ſo long, ſo mach, ſo ad- 
vantageouſly conſidered; and which is more, 
never could be ſaid to have had the leaſt 
worldly deſign in bis determinations. He 
was not only moſt truly and ſtrictly juſt in 
his ſecular tranſactions, moſt exemplary 
meek and humble, notwithftanding hi 
ol — eee eee e 5 


none more ſtudious of the knowledge of it, 
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but his books, to Pl as bis enen ond | 


himſelf. - 
This teſtimony may be rruly given of 
his perſon, and nothing in it liable to the 


leaſt exception; but this alone, that it comes 


far ſhort of him. Which intimation I con- 


ceive more neceſſary for ſuch as knew him 
not, than all which hath been ſaid. Pre- 


Face to the Golden Remains of Mr. Nl 
Hales. | 
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ing, and no leſs ingenuity, free of diſ- 
courſe, and as communicative of his know- 
ledge as the celeſtial bodies of their lighr 
and influences. Life 4 — 

5 W P. 36 1. 


ANDREW MARVEL. 


A MOST- learned divine,-and one of the 
church of England, and moſt remarkable 
for his ſufferings in the late times, and his 
Chriſtian patience under them. And I 
reckon it not one of the leaſt ignominies 
age, that ſo eminent a perſon ſhould: 
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divine as moſt our nation hath bred, in his 
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have been, by the iniquity. of the times, 
reduced to thoſe neceſſities under which he 
lived, as I account it no ſmall honour'to 
have grown up into ſome part of his-ac- 
quaintance, and converſed a while with the 
living remains of one of the cleareſt heads 
and beſt prepared breaſts in deve crane 6 7 
TO en tranſpoſed p. 175. 


[ANTHONY A WOOD. 5 1 


THIS moſt incomparable perſon, whom 
may juſtly ſtile a walking __ uz 


Oxen. vol. xi. col. „% 
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A VERY learned and judicious divide: 
Irenicum. p. 108, To this I ſhall ſubjoin 
the judgment of as learned and judicious ; 


excellent, though little, tract concerning 
Schiſm; In theſe ſchiſms, faith he, which e 1 
concern fact, &c. Thus far that excel- = 
lent perſon, whoſe words I have taken the 5 

pains to tranſcribe, becauſe of that great 

wiſdom, judgment, and moderation con» 
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wines ines; mdiche =» RES 
his counſel and advice to the preſent po- 


ſture of affairs among us. /renicum.p. 120, 


121. That incomparable man, Mr. Hales, 
in his often ME tract of Schiſm, whole 
words are theſe; © But that other head of 

* epiſcopal ambition, &c. Thus that ge 
and wiſe perſon, whoſe words favour o 
more than ordinary tincture of a true i 
rit of Chriftianity, that ſcorns to make re- 
ligion a footſtool to pride and ambition, 
 Tregicun. p. 39 5. 306. 


HOADLEY, BISHOP or WIN CHESTER. 


THE ever memorable Mr. Hales, who, 
if he ever deſpiſed any of the antient writ · 
ing of the fathers, certainly did it not out 
of ignorance, but out of knowledge; whoſe 
uncommon; learning will, I bope, ſet him 
above Aidan; - and whoſe more uncommon 
happineſs it was to have a judgment equal 
to his great reading, and an heart freely to 
make uſe of it. Anfever to the OE 
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$7, MATTHEW'S GOSPEL, 


| SCHOLAR 
THANK you for the pains you have taken 
in facilitating to my underſtanding the ſcope 
and purpoſe of the eleventh of St. Matthew: 
if I might not be too troubleſome to you, I would 
alſo deſire you to (aks the * n 
the twelfth. | 
MASTER. I fall, with all my heart; provi- 
ded that you will make your objections, as they 
riſe within you; for peradventure, I may think 
you underſtand that which you do not, and not 


underſtand that which you do, SOR VEG 
labour. ; 


8. I ſhall obey you readily; and 2 * 

begin with the beginning of the chapter; I pray, 

Sir, how is it ſaid, 1. That at that time wr 
vent through the corn, with his diſciples” when ' when 

in the very next chapter before, it is ſaid, That 

he ſent all bis diſciples away from him? TM 
: A 2 


VF 
4 A PARAPHRASE ON 
M. By theſe words, at that time, is not 
meant the very next immediate inſtant of time to 
that, when he ſpake the laſt words going before; 
but ſuch a convenient portion of time, wherein 
the twelve diſciples might have gone about thoſe 
parts, whereunto they were ſent, and returned 
back again. So St. Matthew having ſpoken newly 
of Chriſt's dwelling in Nazareth, when he was 
a child of about two years old, immediately ſub- 
joins; In thoſe” days came John the Baptiſt ;” 
iii. 5. as if John had come within ſome few days 
after his coming into Nazareth; when we know 
there paſſed eight and twenty years between. 
S8 . I believe it as you ſay, and therefore ſhall 
paſs to that which doth more trouble me; and 
that is, What that was, which the diſciples did, 
* which was not lawful on the Sabbath-day. 
M. How come you to be troubled at that? Is 
1 not faid in plain terms, They plucked the 
* cars of corn, and did eat them? Why ſhould 
not you think that this was their fault? 
+ . I ſhall tell you why: to my thinking, there 
are three things aid; 1. That they went through 
the corn, 2. That they plucked the ears. 
© 3. That they eat them. Now whether all theſe, 
or one of theſe, was their fault, I cannot tell; 
and I ſhall tell you the reaſon of my doubt. 
Fin, It is true that their very walking might 
have been their fault, becauſe it was not lawful on 
the Sabbath to walk above the ſpace of. two 
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thouſand cubits, and we not know how far Chriſt 
and the diſciples might have come that day: but 
yet methinks, if that had been it, they ſhould 

we reproved Chriſt as well as his diſciples, be- 
cauſe it is very likely they . walked the one as 


much and as far as the other. 


Secondly,” It is true, that their plucking the ears 
of corn might have been their fault, but yet me- 
thinks it ſhould not, in regard the law is ſo clear, 
in Deut. xxiii. 25. When thou comeſt into the 


ſtanding corn of thy neighbour, then thou mayſt 


© pluck the ears with thine hand, but thou ſhalt 


. not move a fickle unto thy neighbour's ſtanding 


corn.“ And truly why that which is ſo plainly 
lawful at another time, ſhould be unlawful on 
the Sabbath (being it is ſo far from being any 


kind of labour or ſervile work) I cannot imagine. 


_ Thirdhy, It is true, that they did eat them; and 
I cannot ſee what fault there is in that, unleſs ou : 
can ſhew me. 

M. And 1 I ſhall fhew you more 


in that than you thought on. It is true that the 


general conſent of expoſitors runs on their pluck- * 
ing the ears upon the Sabbath-day, as being the 
thing condemned by the Phariſees for an unlaw- 


ful thing: but I think they would be much tron- 
| bled to prove it. The cuſtom and manner of the 
"Jews (eſpecially ſince the times of the Maccabees) 


being to allow acts of greater labour and pain, 


W namely, waging War = 
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againſt their enemies, the travelling of carriers 
-and merchants, with ſuch others, even on the 
dabbath · day. I ſhould rather incline to think, that 
their fault was eating; eſpecially if that be true, 
which the very Heathen poets tax and ſcoff them 
ſo with; namely, their Sabbath-faſts. For if all 
things be well conſidered, I believe there will 
more be ſaid for this, than for the other crime. 
And if a man will go no further than that an- 
ſwer which our Saviour makes for them, he ſhall 
find ground enough to be of this opinion. For, 
if the pretended fault had been working or la- 
bouring, our Saviour Chriſt might have eaſily 
laid his anſwer upon Joſhua, or upon many others, 
vho did greater work than this upon the Sabbath, 
But laying it as he doth upon David, and upon 
his eating that which was forbidden; he ſeems to 
anſwer one unlawful eating with another, when 
neceſſity was a ſufficient diſpenſation for both. 1 
do not oblige you to believe this as a poſitive 
truth, but only tell you that as much may be ſaid 
for the one as the other; but if you would be 
ſure to know what their fault was, you had beſt 
put them both together; and you will not miſs. 
8. I thank you for this light; 1 wiſh you could 
give me as good in my next objection. 
M. I ſhall do my beſt; what is that I pray? 
8. Our Saviour faith, in the third verſe of 
this chapter, that David did eat of the ſhew-bread, 
1 r him: and the Holy Ghoſt 
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faith, 1 Sam. xxi. 1. where this hiſtory is record- 
ed, That there was no man with him: for it is 
ſaid there, that Ahimelech the prieſt was afraid 
* at the meeting of David, and ſaid unto him, 
* Why art thou alone, and why is no man with 
* thee? * How ſhall I reconcile this contradiction 


to my thinking? 


M. The truth is, the words of our Saviour in 
St, Matthew, are too plain and evident, to admit 


of any other conſtruction, but that there were 


ſome other men with David; and if they could 
admit of it, yet St. Mark would put all qut of 
doubt, for he faith expreſly, that David did eat 
* the ſhew-bread, and gave it to them that were 
* with him, Mark ii. 26. And therefore, when 
the prieſt faith, that there was no man with him, 
in Samuel, it is beſt to underſtand that, of no man 
in ſight; becauſe, peradventure, David might have 
cauſed them to withdraw for the preſent, till he 
had got relief from the prieſt, both for himſelf 


and them. And this I conceiye the beſt ſatisfacti · 


on unto. that doubt. 
8. I think it not improbable ; but before 1 


leave this ſtory. of David, I pray tell me how it 
comes to paſs that our Savour ſaith, David en- 


* tred into the houſe of God,” in ver. 4. of this 
chapter, when as yet the houſe of God was not 
built, (i. e.) when as yet there was no temple. 
M. It was well objected, and the anſwer to be 
gien in this; that our Saviour calls that place 
| A 4 
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where the tabernacle then was, the houſe of 
© God,” which afterwards became the Popes apr 
. pellation of the temple. | 
S8. Tt is very likely: now, if you vleaſs; let us 
paſs from this anſwer concerning David, to that 
concerning the prieſts, in the 5th verſe; where 
_ Chriſt faith © That the prieſts on the tay 
© profane the Sabbath, and are blameleſs: What 
doth he mean by that? 

M. In thoſe words, our Saviour aich en 
argument, in behalf of his diſciples; which they 
call an argument from the leſs to the greater; to 
juſtify their plucking and their eating on the Sab- 
bath- day. Amongſt the Jews, the law of the Sab- 
bath was ever ſo to be interpreted, as that it hin- 
dered not the works of the temple; and therefore 
it was a kind of rule in the Jewiſh law, that in 
the temple there was no Sabbath. From this ſub- 
miſſion of the law of the Sabbath to the works 
of the temple, our Saviour argueth to that which 
is greater than it, the works of a prophet, who 
was above a prieſt, His anſwer is in brief this: 

the prieſts, by their work in the temple upon the 

5 Sabbath, were not thought to profane the Sab- 
5 and therefore there is leſs reaſon that my 
—.— who are prophets, ſhould be thought to 
it, in doing of that which is a leſs work 

a theirs. And that this is the ſcope of his re- 
ply, will appear by that which follows, when he 
faith, That in this place, there is one greater 
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than the temple,” in the 6th verſe: for, the 
truth is, every prophet was greater than the tem- 
ple, that is, he was obliged in no caſe to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the temple, but might ſacrifice 
out of it, when he pleaſed, as appears in the 
practice of Elijah. And whereas it may be ob- 
jected, that the prieſtly function, on the Sabbath, 
could not be performed without the labour of of- 
fering, but the prophetical function of the diſci- 
ples might be performed on the Sabbath without 
plucking ears and eating: the anſwer is, that 
both our Saviour and his diſciples were ſo intent 


upon their prophetical employment, that, as elſe- I 
| where, © They forgat to take bread,” Matth. xvi. 


5. ſo here, they either forgat, or had no time for 
the proviſion of victuals omg the nd 
on to feed on the Sabbath. | 
8. I apprehend your meaning, and defire you - 
to make the force of Chriſt's third argument as 
evident unto 118 which follows in the 7th verſe; 
where he faith, ©. But if ye had known what this 
* meaneth, I will have mercy and not ſacrifice, ye 

' would not have condemned the guiltleſs. 
M. His meaning is no more but this, That 
Wer two laws ſeem to claſh fo againſt one ano- 
ther, that both cannot be kept; the better is to 
be obſerved, and the worſe omitted. The law 
which willeth us to do good to all men, and to 
further them in the means of their ſalvation, which 
jo a Chriſtian is a law moral, never to be omitted; 
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is better than the law which willeth us not to 
* work or eat upon the Sabbath, which is only a 
law ritual. Chriſt could not intend to teach, and 
the diſciples intend to prepare and fit the minds of 
the people to be taught, and withal intend the 
preparing of ſuch things, as were requiſite to the 
ſtrict obſervation of the Sabbath; and therefore 
in equity, the law of the Sabbath ought to give 
place to the law of inſtructing the world in the 
wage of happineſs, and not to have juſtled with it. 
8. I conceive: this argument; but yet, me- 
thinks, there follows ſomewhat like a reaſon, 
which I do not yet conceive, in the next verſe ; 
« For the Son of quan. is Lord even of the Sab- 
bath.“ Pray ſhew. me what the meaning is of 
that? 
M. They that by the Son of man here un- 
derſtand Chriſt, or the Meſſias, do miſtake; for 
in that acceptation of the words, the reaſon doth 
not hold: for if Chriſt had meant only, that be, 
as the Meſſias, was Lord of the Sabbath, and ſo 
could abrogate it at his pleaſure, then what need- 
ed all the three other arguments that went be- 
fore? By the Son of man therefore is to be un- 
derſtood every common ordinary man, as appears 
moſt evidently: by that of St. Mark ii. 27. The 
that he Was the Meſſiah: and a good while after 


— 
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this, as you may ſee in Matth. xvi. 20. Then 
charged he his diſciples that they ſhould tell no 
* man that he was Jeſus the Chriſt.” The ſenſe 
therefore of the words is this; That which is or- 
dained for another thing, ought to give place to 
that thing for which it is ordained : but the Sab- 
bath was ordained for man, every man; -there- 
fore it ought to give place unto him: namely, 
when a thing ſo. nearly concerning man as his ſal- 
vation ſteppeth in between. For to be Lord of 
* the Sabbath is to diſpoſe and order the Sab- 
bath unto his own uſe, and to have a right ſo to 
order and diſpoſe | M75; 

8. 1 his maine; td ebecetlet 
have put you to ſo much already, I ſhall trouble 
you with nothing concerning the next ſtory of the 


man which had the withered hand, becauſe I 
think 1 do well enough underſtand it: only let 
me deſire you to give me your opinion, why, when 


our Saviour Chriſt had healed him and divers o- 
ther men of their diſeaſes, it is added in the' 16th 


verſe of this chapter, And he charged W a 
they ſhould not make him known. 


M. Truly, that which was the cauſe of his ſe- 
ceſs, or his withdrawing himſelf from them, in 


the verſe before, may very well be conceived the = 


cauſe alſo of this enjoined: ſilence ; namely, that 
he might be ſafer from all violence and force: 
but they which ſay, that he did it out of charity 


10 thoſe Phariſces who-did {ec his lie, fay not 


= 
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amiſs; as Origen reports of Ariſtotle, that he 
withdrew himſelf from Athens, not for his own 
fake, but for the Athenians fake, leſt he ſhould 
give them an occaſion of committing another mur- 


der, after the murder of Socrates. Hitherto, as 


yet, this zeal and/endeavours of the Phariſees to 
maintain the traditions of their elders, and the re- 
ligion of their fathers, might ſeem ſomewhat ex- 
cuſable; and therefore Chriſt, adding miracle to 
miracle, did wait for their repentance and amend- 
ment; in the mean time preventing them by e- 
ſcapes, and concealing of himſelf, from doing him 
any violence or miſchief, till ſuch time as that, re- 
ſiſting the light and teſtimony of their own con- 
ſcience (as ſome of them did 'very ſhortly after, 
as we ſhall ſee anon) they had more deſervedly 
drawn upon themſelves the guilt of that innocent 
blood, which afterwards fell upon their heads. So 
that'when Chriſt charged them, that they ſhould 
not make him known, he meant only, that they 
ſhould not diſcover where he was, that ſo with the 
more ſilence, and leſs oppoſition, he might do the 
| buſineſs of his Father. And this ſenſe is agreeable 
to that which follows out of the prophet Iſaiah, in 
the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21ſt verſes,” 


IS. I take it to be ſo indeed; but in "theſe 


words out of Iſaiah, there is ſomewhat which does 
much trouble me how to underſtand; and that is 
the latter part of the 20th verſe, where it is ſaid, 
Till he ſend forth judgment unto victory. Pray 
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what do you take to be the meaning of thoſe 
. 


NMI. I ſhall run through the whole words of the 


prophet, and by that you will better underſtand 
that part, Theſe words of the prophet Iſaiah are 


produced by St. Matthew, for a confirmation of 


that meekneſs, humility, quietneſs, and ſilence, 
with which the great buſineſs of our ſalvation 
was to be diſpatched: for by theſe words I will 


put my ſpirit on him” is underſtood the ſpirit 


of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and humility, which was 


emblemed in the dove, when it came upon him; 


and by thoſe words and he ſhall ſhew judgment 


unto the Gentiles? is underſtood: the preaching of 


the Chriſtian law; and therefore if you mark it, 


in the xliid of Iſaiah, and the 4th verſe, it is ad- 


ded as an explication of the word judgment” go- 


ing before; and the iſles ſhall wait for his law.” 
When he comes to preach this law, or to ſhew- 


forth this judgment, ſaith the prophet, * he ſhall 


not ſtrive nor cry; that is, he ſhall diſcover no 


ſign of anger or diſcompoſure in his mind: nei- 


* ther ſhall any man hear his voice in the ſtreets,” 


faith the prophet; that is, he ſhall cauſe no tu- 
mult or popular hubbub, he ſhall not expoſe the 
vices of men to the knowledge and cenſure of the 
world, of whom he hath but the leaſt hope that 


they will amend. A bruiſed reed ſhall he not 


break,” ſaith the prophet ; that is, the mind which 


is afflicted, he ſhall not afMiit more: And the 
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where he does but ſee a little ſmoke, he will look 
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© ſmoaking flax ſhall he not quench; that is, 


for ſome fire; he will ſo comply with the weak- 
neſſes and infirmities of all mankind, that he will 
not be out of hope to cheriſh them up into vir- 
tues. And all this he will do, faith the prophet, 
Till he ſend out judgment unto. victory; of 
which words, whatſoever the ſenſe or meaning be, 
this is plain, that they contain the ſucceſs or e- 
vent of that meekneſs, gentleneſs, and quietneſs 
which went before. Now, taking it for granted, 
that there is nothing left out in theſe words, as 
St. Jerom does ſuſpect, I can imagine but two 
ſenſes that can be put upon them; and thoſe two 
ſenſes ariſe out of the two ſeveral acceptations of 
the word © judgment. For (1.)If by judgment in 
this place be meant the ſame which was meant 
by judgment in the 1 8th verſe going before, then 
the ſenſe of the words is this; He ſhall preach 
the Chriſtian law with all meekneſs and mildneſs, 
maugre all the oppoſition and malice of thoſe that 
do oppugn it, till that law have prevailed, or got- 
ten the victory; that is, till the greateſt part of 
all the world embrace it: and this ſenſe is no im- 
proper ſenſe, if we look no further. But then; 
(2.) if by judgment be meant the diſceptation or 
diſcuſſion of a cauſe (in which ſenſe” it is often 
taken in the ſcriptures) then the meaning of the 
words is this; He ſhall uſe fo much meekneſs and 


gentleneſs in working upon the minds of all men 
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s; in the world, that let any man ſit in judgment 
* upon that which he hath done, he ſhall carry the 
k- Wcauſe, or bear away the victory. To this pur- 
ill '{Wpoſe faith the pſalmiſt of God, that © he is clear 
ir- when he is judged,” Pal: li, 6. And in this ſenſe 


et, God faith of himſelf, © O ye men of Judah! judge 
of ye, I pray you, between my vineyard and me; 
de, Wifi. v. 3. And in this judgment Chriſt got the 
e- (iccory, when with all patience and long-ſuffe- 
eff rance, with all gentleneſs and meekneſs, he en- 
ed; dured the perverſe and crooked diſpoſitions of the 
as people of the Jews, and ſpared no time or labour 
wo to reform them, if they would have hearkned un- 
wo to Him. 
sof 8. Sir, Tenne, thets 13 much wesen in Unt 
tin you ſay; but, methinks, it ſeems a little ſtrained 
-ant ſenſe to be put upon thoſe words, as you 3 
hen chem, Till he ſhall ſend forth judgment: for 
according to your ſenſe, we ſhould read them 


thus, at aft, Till he ſhall carry away the Jady- 
3 or to victory. 

| You have judged very right, and ſo indeed 
hould we read them: for the word ir Nen, 
guification with ir pipen, which doth ſignify © to 
carry away.” But you muſt bear with more fanlts 

n the tranſlation of your Teſtament than this; 
td I hope you will bear with me, if I tell you 
8. I beſerch you do; for though I have a very 
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great opinion of thoſe men who did tranſlate the 


Teſtament, yet I would be loth to be a loſer by 
my reverence. But if you pleaſe, I will * 


in framing my objections. 


M. You ſhall not need, for I "ins whither 


you are driving, even towards the great ſcruple | 


that affrights the world, the ſin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt; of which there is mention in this chap- 


ter, upon the occaſion of Chriſt's healing of the 


blind and dumb man poſſeſſed of the devil, in the 


2 d verſe of this chapter. 


8. I was indeed; and therefore, if you pleaſe, 


£ let us come unto that ſtory. 
MI. Wich all my heart: and, firſt, I muſt let 
you know, that ſo ſoon as the Phariſees. ſaw that 


great miracle which Chriſt had done, they ſaid, 
: That he caſteth out devils by Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils,” in the 24th verſe of this 


| chapter. And truly this was no unuſual practice 


amongſt the ſorceters and magicians, as is evident 


by many of the ancient poets, when they could 
not prevail any other way, to uſe. the help of the 


great and chiefeſt devil (whoſe name they would 
threaten him to publiſh, if he did not help-them) 
to expel or caſt out other leſs devils that poſſeſſed 


men. In Jamblichus there is mention of that 


form, in which they threatened. him; and Por- 
phyry ſays, that his name was — But our 
Saviour ſufficiently refuted that calumny ſeveral 
ways: 1ſt, By a common and known axiom a- 
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mongſt themſelves, Every kingdom divided againſt 
* itſelf, is brought to deſolation: and every city 
or houſe divided againſt itſelf, ſhall not ſtand.* 
and the meaning thereof is this, That the devils are 
cr Wl wiſe, there is no queſtion; but they that are wiſe, 
ple will rather ſeek to eſtabliſh themſelves and their 
oly Wl own power, which is done by concord and agree- 
p- WE ment, than to diſtract and diſlocate it, which is 
the done by faction and diviſion : therefore it is not 
the BI likely* that the devils will ſo differ and diſagree, . 
as the one to expel the other, as they would per- 
aſe, ſuade the world. 21y, By retortion, in theſe 

IE words; If I by Beelzebub do caſt out devils, by 
let © whom do your children caſt them out? ver. 27. 
hat And the force of Chriſt's argument is this: In a 
aid, like cauſe, equity wills that men give a like judg- 
the BW ment; when your diſciples do caſt out devils, do 
this not you think that they caſt them out by a di- 
tice ¶ vine power? Therefore ſo ſhould you even think 
lent I of me, if you thought aright. But I ſhould take- 
ld this to be an irony rather. . 
the 8. I confeſs I did partly conceive the as 
uld of theſe two arguments before, but that Which 
em) follows I do not underſtand : But if I caſt out 
(led WM © devils by the Spirit of God, then is the king- 
that WW © dom of God come unto you.” Pray make me un- 
Por- derſtand it, that is, (1) What is meant by the 
if © kingdom of God? (2.) What is the meaning 
of this conſequence, If I by the Spirit of God 
* caſt out devils, then is the kingdom of Gd 
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ame voto you t' "+ HOFF REN 
M. By the kingdom of God is meant the time 


= of the Meſſiah's being in the world, as in Dan. 


iv. 29. and Dan. vii. 14. and the conſequence 
there inferred, is this; that as God by ſundry 
works and miracles, gave his people of Iſrael a 
ſign of their inſtant deliverance out of Egypt; fe 
the great miracles of Chriſt were ordained by him, 
ds de a ſign unto, the world of a greater delive- 
rance, Which was now working for them: and 
therefore where they ſaw the one, they ſhould 
expett the other. 

S, — how guetlad right ; but what 
ſay you to the verſe which follows, Or elſe how 
can one enter into @ ſtrong man's houſe, and 
| £< ſpoil his goods, except he firſt bind the ſtrong 
man? and then he wilt ſpoil his houſe.” It 
in his own defence againſt this calumny of the 
<< ops buy 1 confeſs. I dy, gat yot apprehend 


5 n nne lee en den will This 
ue a third argument of Chriſt's, and it 
toucheth to the quick: for whereas his other two 
ſerved only to convince certain men, this comes 


to the very thing itſelf, and quite overthrows it. 


There have been, faith Chriſt, who have caſt out 
_ devils through Beehzebub; it may be ſo, but this 
hath been without any harm or loſs from the ona 
unto: the other; — Es 
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goods, to extirpate out of the minds of men any 
of their ſins, but rather to increaſe them; chis 
hath been nothing but a mere colluſion and cheat: 

but when I caſt out devils, you may fee I ſpoil 


285285 


them to the purpoſe, I rob them of their power; 
for I plant in the minds of men ſuch doctrine, as 
will admit of no vice and wickedneſs to be near 
it (wherein the power of the devil does conſiſt) 
and therefore you may well imagine that I am in 
good earneſt; for I bind him and ſpoil him, 
vikewene doll ever . or 
ever will. 

8. nr ea | 


u dis verſe; 1 e ee 
next. 


NI. en that is this; * He that is not 
© with me, is againſt me; and he that gathereth 
not with me, ſcattereth abroad.“ 

8. Truly, as the words ſtand alone, 1 ſhould 
not trouble you at all with them, for to my think- 
ing they are eaſy enough; but as they follow 
un a wan ſive; eee 
viour Chriſt might intend by them. 5 
NI. Having declared himſelf to be ſo far from 
caſting out devils in the name of Beelzebub, that 
he laboured to bind even Beelzebub himſelf, and 
to ſpoil him of all his power which he exerciſed 
in the hearts of wicked men, he carries the con- 
fideration of this enmity between the devil and 
himſelf to ſuch a height, as that he Wil not ad- 
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9 ſing, that whoſoever is not the devil's enemy, 1s 
his; according to that axiom of the wars, Medii 


how far he was from operating by the help of 


dent by theſe reaſons and arguments, that all the 


not merely upon the ſtrength of his own argu- 
ments, but as knowing their thoughts, as St. 


wrought, was wrought by the power of God; 
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mit of any neutrality in any other man; profeſ 


habentur pro hoſtibus, * All indifferent men are ene- 
mies.“ And if all this be not enough to ſhew 


Satan, ſurely nothing can be. And therefore hav- 
ing ſaid this, conceiving he had ſaid as much as 
man could ſay, he adds, Wherefore I ſay un- 
© to you, (ver. 31.) that is, ſeeing it is evi- 


ſigns and miracles which 1 do, I. do by the 
power of God, and not by the help of the devil; 
conſider what a wretched puniſhment you draw 
upon yourſelves, that thus do ſlander and belie 
me. This connexion St. Mark does teach us plain- 
ly, chap. iii. 30. where. he ſays, * Becauſe: they 
* ſaid he hath an unclean ſpirit.” And yet it is to 
be conſidered, that our Saviour Chrift proceeds 


Matthew tells us in the 2 5th verſe of this chap- 
ter: that is, he ſaw in unto them, and he knew 
that they verily believed that the miracle which he 


but yet he ſaw, that they would rather invent any 
lye, or aſperſe him with any ſlander (though they 
knew it well enough to be a lye and ſlander) than 
to ſuffer the my to forſake their chair, n to 
follow Chriſt. 
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8 I thank you, Sir, for this pains which you 
have taken, to prepare me for the underſtanding * 
of my great doubt, which now, methinks, I begin 
to have a little glimpſe of, but deſire you to give | 


me better light. 


M. I ſhall: but firſt I would gladly know 

what you conceive of thoſe words in the 3 1ſt 
verſe, * All manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be 
* forgiven unto men; becauſe by underſtanding 
of what fin ſhall be forgiven, you will the more 

eaſily underſtand me, when I tell you what man- 
ner of fin ſhall not. 
8. Why, Sir, 1 e any manner of ſin 


vwhatſoever; and I underſtand the fin of the Ho- 


ly Ghoſt to be the only fin which ſhall never be 
forgiven, | 

M. 1 did fear as much, 00 therefore I did aſk _ 
you: but you muſt know that you are much 
miſtaken, both in the one and in the other opini- 
on. For, 1. It is to be conſidered, that Chriſt 
ſpeaks not of all fin, but of that fin which is 
blaſphemy or calumny (for there are many other 
ſins which will never be forgiven, as well as the fin 


againſt the Hoy Ghoſt:) and therefore in the next 


verſe he faith, * Whoſoever ſpeaketh a word a- 


© painſt the ſon of man; that is, whoſoever ſlan- 


dereth or calumniateth any other man, it ſhall be 
* forgiven him: and in thoſe words he expound- 
eth what he means by fin and blaſphemy. 2. It 
hen that when he faith, © All map: 
, | B 3 
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ner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven,” there 
is an Hebraiſm in thoſe words, which is often 


met withal in 10 28h as in the fifth chapter of | 


St. Matthew, Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, 
but my words ſhall not paſs away: that is, 
Heaven and earth fhall ſooner paſs away, than my 
words ſhall paſs away; (and ſo St. Luke reads 
them, xxi. 33.) not that heaven and earth ſhall 
ever paſs away, but that, if it were poſſible, they 
ſhould ſooner paſs away than his word ſhall. The 
meaning therefore of the words is only this; all 
manner of calumnies and ſlanders are heavy ſins, 
and ſhall hardly be forgiven to thoſe that do com- 
mit them; but they will be more eaſily forgiven 
thaw that calumny, which he knows to be a ca- 
lumny who doth commit it: and this Chriſt calls 
blaſpheming of the Holy Ghoſt, which was the caſe 


of theſe Phariſees, who calumniated the miracle MW 


which our Saviour wrought, as proceeding from 
the devil, which their own conſcience told them 
' iſſved from the Holy Spirit of God, 

8. I confeſs, Sir, this is very plain and eaſy; 
and 1 pray proceed to the 33d verſe: * Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good; or elſe 
make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt: 
for the tree is known by his fruit,” faith Chriſt, 
M. The dependance of thoſe words is this: You 
_ ſay, I work by the devil, faith Chriſt; but you 
do not fee any other work of mine beſides this 
backe, — ooh work of the devil 
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You ſee I go about doing good, L exhoft people 
to repentance, I ſhew them the way to heaven; 
theſe are no Works which che devils tſk to 60 8 
therefore either ſay that I do all this in the name 
of Beelzebub too, or elſe acknowledge that 1 do 
my miracles by the power of God: for men judge 
of the queꝭity of the mind by the common actions 
or habits ef their life, as they do of trees by the 
fruits which they produce, be they good or evil. 
And that this is true, faith Chrift, you may judge 
by your own ſelves; for * how can ye, being evil, 
* ſpeak good things? faith he, ver. 3 4. that is, 
you can never do it. A-diſſembled and forced 
mind will quickly ſhew itſelf ſome way or other, 


and will return unto its wotted habit: and theres 


fore, as you thay judge by yourſelves, that be. 
cauſe you ſpeak and do nothing but that which is 


| evil, therefore you yourſelves are ent; fo you 


ſhould judge of me, that berauſe you fee 1 hy ad 
do nothing but that which is good, therefore I am 
good ; aun eres tie Pte WHY! Works ty 


| mes good, 


8. 1 apprehend all this; and therefore hall 
fave you the labour of exponnding that which 
follows, for 1 ſee, it all tends to the fate end and 
ſcope: only, thethinks I am much ſtraitned in my 
mind, about the 46th verſe, which forbids * alf 
idle words; for, if we muſt give account of 


every one ſuck, God be mereifal unto me, and to 


| 6 
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9 tand the full latitude of this commination. of 
Wi 1 Chriſt. oy 
| | M. Whatſoever i is meant by this idle a 
1 here, you may be ſure it hath reference to that 
\ | word which the Phariſees had ſpoke of Chriſt, 
8 | when they faid, He caſt out devils in the name 
1 © 'of- Beelzebub; for Chriſt hath not done with 
1 | | this calumny of theirs yet, but continues his diſ- 
I Ps courſe upon it, till the 3 8th verſe of this chap- 
Ii ter. Now conſidering this © idle word” in that re- 
; ference, it is moſt reaſonable to expound it, not 
f of every word which a man ſpeaks, of which 
there is no profit, or which is good for nought, 
(for if that expoſition ſhould be true, which God 
forbid, yet it were not pertinent) but of ſuch a 
word, wherein there is no truth; for by idle and 
vain, in holy Scripture, is often underſtood that 
which is falſe: and ſo to take the name of God 
I in vain,” in the commandments, is to ſwear falſe- 
ly. So that the ſcope of Chriſt in thoſe words is 
this; Do you think that you ſhall eſcape for this 
horrid calumny which you have caſt upon me, 
knowing it to be a calumny in your own hearts? 
I tell you, nay; for no man ſhall eſcape in the day 
of judgment, for calumniating another man falſly, 
though he do not know that that calumny is falſe; 
Ti! and therefore much leſs ſhall you. By which we 
Wil may learn, if not to avoid all idle words (which 
FH} to the nature and education of man is almoſt quite 
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of not only when we know that calumny is falſe 
(which doubtleſs is a very grievous ſin) but when 

ve are not evidently aſcertained that the thing is 

at true. And therefore it is the ſpecial office of a 

ſt, good Chriſtian, to refrain his tongue altogether 
ne in that point; for it is a rare thing for a man to 
th give himſelf the liberty, to repeat that of 
iſ· OI and not to wiſh it true, W 
p- 8. I thank you for this ſatisfaction, and, by 
e- God's help, ſhall endeavour to frame my life and 
ot converſation accordingly : for I perceive it is a 
ch fin, which the world taketh little notice of 5 
at, thongh indeed it be the deſtruction of charity; 
od without which no man is a Chriſtian ; for ſo 
a they avoid doing that which is notoriouſly evil, 

nd MW they care not what they ſay of any man. Now if 
ut you pleaſe, we will proceed to that which follows: 
od I pray, what do the Scribes and Phariſees mean 
ſe- IM to deſire a ſign from Chriſt, in the 3 8th verſe of 
is this chapter, who had ſeen ſo many before? for | 
his methinks it ſeems a very impertinent requeſt. 
ne, M. Some interpreters are of opinion that theſs 
ts? Scribes and Phariſees were not the ſame, who ſaw 


they ground their opinion upon Luke xi. 1 6. 
wharegt is ſaid, That others tempted him, ſeek- 

ing a ſign from heaven: but upon examination, 
that opinion will not hold. The better anſwer is, 
That they did not deſire a bare ſign or a miracle, 


866 nw 


thoſe late miracles which our Saviour did; and 


26 A£AÞAkavikastion 
delieed a Gign from heaven (23 St, Lüke ſpeate} 


that is, chat God by ſame ſtrange prodigy there, 


thould declare him to be a prophet ſent from him, 
if fo be he were fo indeed: for, as for thoſe mi- 
racles which he did on earth, they were tot fatls- 
fied with them, as apprehending them pendulous 
between two ſeveral powers; for as they might 
come from God, ſo they might come from the 
devil: but in benen they thought the devil had 
no power. 

"= peer made welly but, 1 pray what 
doth Chriſt mean by that anſwer which he gives 
| ts their requeſt in the 29th, 40th, 4 1ſt, and 


42d verſes; for I do not underſtand it perfectij? 
M. The meaning of his anſwer is this: you | 


wonld have à ſiga from heaven, and then you 
will believe me; God, that will omit no occafion 
to leave you uncxcuſable, hath given you ſigns e- 
foagh, here upon earth; but he is nor bound to 


ſmtisfy your humours, and give them where and 


— which you have ſeen are ſufficient to perſuade be- 
| * un your avarics, and profit, and places 


whith 1 have done en carth; dec 
you mall have none from heaven 5 but if you 
will, you ſhall have one from under the ener ti 


— and that fig 
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not à ſign to convert you, who after ſo many ſigns 


and miracles will not be converted; but à ſign. of | 
my innocence, and your malice, which will per- 


Is Gro eee 


ann 


8. By this which you have ſaid, 1 do not only 
perceive the ſcope and purport of Chriſt's anfwer, 
which he gives them; but che drift of the 41 
and 424d verſes alſo; wherein he complaine, that 
they who had ſo many figns done amongſt them, 
never would believe; whereas thoſe of Nineveh, 
and the Queen of the Sourh, without any ſign or 
miracle wrought either by Jonas or Solomon, be- 
lieved all that was told hem. But, I pray, how 
comes the next diſcourſe in, concerning the un- 
clean fpirir going out of a man, in the 4d verſe! 
— Ween bop 10% moſt tur dit. 
courſe? + 


* 2- Ic is now: iaprobuble; areas as 
Chriſt, being much afflicted with the evil and in- 
eredulous hearts of the people of the Jews, tak- 


eth a kind of furvey of that whole nation, even 


from the time wherein they were firſt led away 

captive into Babylon, to che time whew they were 
Utterly deſtroyed by Titus. Before their eaptivi- 
ty, they were full of all manner of wickedacſs, as 


appeareth by the prophets; under their captivity, 
n wage eee 
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our Saviour's coming, they fell into ſuch vices, as 
were abominable, even in the Heathens them- 
ſelves, as is manifeſt in ſtory; and to ſhut up all, 
added thereunto the contempt of their own Meſſi- 
ab, ſent amongſt them with ſo much power, and 
yet with ſo much meekneſs, as man never came. 
Whereupon, being juſtly forſaken of God, whom 
they had thus forſook, they became the moſt 

wretched and vicious people in the world, as Jo- 

ſephus doth deſcribe them to be about their latter 

times. And this contemplation of their miſerable 

condition, our Saviour ſeems to inſinuate, even 
unto themſelves, in this kind of parable of the un- 
clean ſpirit going out of a man, and returning he 
back again. Of which, if that which I have faid {M's 
be not the occaſion (as I do not avow, but only A 
offer it unto you) yet certainly this is the ſenſe; 
That thoſe men, who have once left and forſaken 
the vicious courſes of their carnal life, if they ever 
relapſe, and fall back again into them; all their 
latter fins are far more ſinful than their former : 
Almighty God juſtly revenging the contempt of 
that grace, which he hath offered to them, by 
giving — to * manner eee _ 


wh 1 8 
ene. but there are ſome terms and phraſes in 
this parable or ſtory, or whatſoever you will call 
it, which I do not underſtand: as,' Firſt, I pray 
es aro b6 * 


— S 
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* through dry places, and feng rel. and find. 


ing none? 


M. Dry and ſandy . no fir places ” 


Habitation; and ſuch kind of places are all thoſe 


places where the devil doth abide when he is out 


Jof man, who is only capable of vice and fin, where - 


in the devil taketh pleaſure. And the meaning of 
Chriſt-is this, That as a man that travels, is wea- 
ried with heavy, ſandy, and dry way, more than 


with green, ſoft, and pleaſant fields; ſo the devil 


is not half ſo well ſatisfied, when he enters into 
any other creature, as when he enters into man. 
8. It may be ſo indeed; but then, why taketh 
he ſeven ſpirits, more wicked than himſelf ? Why 
is the number of ſeven here pitched on, more „ile 
any'other ? | + + 
M. The number of Fay is the e per- 


fection, or the ſignification of that which, in its 


own kind, is grown: to full maturity, whether it 


be good or evil. So St. John calleth the Holy Spi- 


rit of God the * Seven Spirits, Rev. i. 4. So the 
barren is ſaid to have born ſeven, 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
that is, to have been as fruitful as any other wo- 


man is, or can be. And therefore when the un- 


clean ſpirit is ſaid to take ſeven other ſpirits: With 
him, the meaning only is, That that man becomes 
perfectly wicked, when that ſpirit once returns a- 
gain, whom before he had caſt out. | 
8. I approve your expoſition of the word, and 
think it likely. But I pray can you gueſs what 
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dale en ane wings, -and the-brathren of Chi 


might have with him, becauſe the Scripture ſaith, 
* They Raid without, to ſpeak with him, in the | 
47th verſe of this chapter? Peradventure you may 


M. Truly they have, and I hall not conceal it 
from you: they do imagine, that his mother and 
riſees condpiring againſt him to do him miſchief, 
deſired to ſpeak with him in private, and to con- 
trive ſome way to withdraw him out of danger, 
This will ſcem the more probable, if we conſider 
that which St. Mark Gith, chap. Hi. 21. That 
his friends would fain have laid hold on him; 
« ſaying, that he was beſide himſeif; which, in 
all likelihood, they ſaid to make the Phariſees the 
leſs active in contriving any miſchief to him, as 
conceiving him a fitter ſubjeft far their pity, than 
their hate; but it ſeems Chriſt would not hearken 
| unto them, nay would not know them, as appears 
| | buy the three laſt verſes of this chapter, \which are 
_ . dmormamrerge; eng 
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Holy Ghoſt, and in defining or deſeribing 
Cit, fallow dein own. zealous conceits, and not- 
the canon of Holy Scriptures. The more dreadful 
e {in is, the more fearful we muſt be, in charg-. 
ing is unn any ſpecigl crime or particular perſon. 
I» defining a $a: of ſo heinqus a nature, direct and 
wident proof from Scripture is requiſite: it is 
not enough to conſider (as many do) what ſins 
are moſt deſperate and deadly, and therefore to 
onclude ſuch ſins. are againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
hus indeed the ——— Have. Gangs who 
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have made fix differences of this ſin &, without 
ground or warrant from Scripture for yy doing, 
And Bellarmine is ſo liberal in beſtowing on ſuch 
as he calls hereticks, that his opinion is, that a i 
man can ſcarce be a learned Proteſtant, without n 
committing the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Nei- th 


ther are the Papiſts the only men that are mil. M 


taken about this ſin; but too many divines of the Ml 4 
reformed churches have ſtarted aſide from the ©0 
Scripture, ind have given us ſuch intricate and bi 
contradictory definitions of this ſin, as tend only Ml © | 
to the perplexing the tender conſciences of weak I {if 
Chriſtians. To make good this cenſure, I will A 
efly ſet down ſo much touching this ſin, as 1M U 
conceive is warranted by the word of God, and i th. 
humbly ſubmit to the judgment of the learned. lf 
The blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, was iſ n. 
an evil ſpeaking of, or ſlandering of the miracles 
which our Saviour did, by thoſe; who though I ber 
they were convinced by the miracles, to believe dre 
that ſuch works could not be done but by the phy 
power of God, yet they did maliciouſly lay, = Wh 
| vere wrought by the power of the devil. 
"In this definition theſe points are ede 
1. L forbear'to call it the fin againſt the Hol  : 


anc 
| * The x diſerenes the Schoo-men wake ofthe i gin 
gaioſt the Holy Ghoſt, are theſe: - the 


1 Envying of our brother's graces. 9 Impugning of the the 
Known truth. 3. Se +: N þ PORT ha 
6: Final impenitency. l 
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Ghoſt, but the blaſphemy ; for though every 
blaſphemy be a {in in general, yet our Saviour 


* TJ Chriſt terms it the blaſphemy. And the evangeliſts 

do all agree, to give it the ſaine term; and it is 
uno here in holy Scripture called the fin againſt 

e. the Holy Ghoſt, and yet it appears both in St. 
i. Matthew and St. Mark, that there was juſt occa- 
he WY fion offered to our Saviour to call it fo: where he 
he compares it with the ſin againſt the Son of Man, 
nd but he forbears to call it any thing but the blaſ- 


© phemy ;* thereby, no doubt, to teach us, it con- 
ak ſiſteth only in curſed ſpeaking and blaſpheming. 
vil i A ſerious conſideration of this point, may teach 
1 us ſo much moderation, as to confine ourſelves to 
and that term which our Saviour in the three evange- 
liſts hath- preſcribed unto us. I cannot find that 
17a; any man that hath writ upon this argument, hath 
cles made any obſervation, or noted this phraſe and 
gh term uſed by tlie evangeliſts, in pronouncing the 
ere dreadful ſentence of our Saviour againſt the blaſ- 
the ! phemy of the Holy Ghoſt: I will cite theſe texts 
hey where it is named Matt. xii. 31. ne 5 
5 Luke xil. 10. e 
e. 2. A ſecond fakes is, That blaſphemy 
Joly is a ſpeaking againſt another, as both St. Matthew: 
y and St. Luke expound the word; for in the ori- 
in + © ginal, it is a blaſting the fame, or b/aming of ano- 
. ther; for from the Greek word Bxaopyutu; both 
f the che French nation and our 2 vom nn 
Fey have made the word * blame.” 
S 
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may obſerve by the coherence of the texts, that 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt was ſpoken of 
by our Saviour, concerning the Scribes and Pha- 
riſees. It was (faith St, Mark) becauſe the Pha 
riſees ſaid, he had an unclean ſpirit, and that he 
caſt out devils by Beelzebub, &c. This ſpeech of 
the Phariſees, whereby they landered his miracle 
wrought by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, is pro- 
perly the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. How 
tranſcendent a crime it was, to traduce that powet 
by which our Saviour wrought his miracles, may 
appear, from the end for which theſe miracles 
were wrought ; which was, to prove to the 
which ſaw them, that he was the Meſſias; which 
is evident from the places of Scripture, wherein 
he appealed to his works; John x. 37, 38. 
John xiv. 11. Matt. xi. 4. John v. 36. _ Theſe 
and other places ſhew, that the working of mi- 
racles was an act of the moſt glorious manifeſtati- 
on of the power of God; by which at the firſt 
view, the ſimpleſt people were led by their out- 
ward ſenſe, to the. great myſtery of inward faith 
in Chriſt, their Redeemers _ 
Therefore, for thoſe men that were eye wit 
neſſes of thoſe miracles which did make them 
know that Chriſt was a teacher come from God, 
to blaſpheme that power by which. theſe miracles 
were wrought, and to ſay they were done by the 
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ve licious ſlander that could be invented; for there 
he by they attempted, as much as in them lay, to de- 
of BI roy the very principles of faith, and to prevent 
ha the very firſt propagation of the goſpel, to the 
ha. univerſal miſchief of all mankind, And though 
be theſe Phariſees were no Chriſtians, and therefore 
of could not fall away from faith, which they never 
cles BI had, yet they did know and believe that Chriſt 
r0- BY was a teacher come from God; for ſo our Savi- 
ov Bi our tells them, John vii. 28. © Ye both know me, 
wer BY © and whence I am.“ They did not believe him 
as a ſaviour, but as a great prophet from God; 
(as the Mahometans do at this very day) they 
truſted to be ſaved by their law; and becauſe he 
woght ſuch things as did abrogate their law, iy 
which they ſo-much gloried, they were ſo malici- 
ous to his doctrine, which they did not believe, 
that they ſpoke evil of his miracles which they did 
believe; enen 
cles, ſhould believe his doctrine 

"hi Obſerve'thas it is ſaid uo be bluſpliony a- 
gain the Holy Ghoſt; becauſe, by the Holy 
n t N wg . 
1 Cor. Aii. 10. | 

F. The blaſphemy againſt the Son of Men 
was, when men confidered Chriſt as a mere man, 
and did diſgracefully tax his converſation, by ſuy- 
og, © Behold a glutton, a wine bibber, a friend to 
* publicans and finners.” 8 But the 
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beholding Chriſt's miracles, did enviouſly aſcribe 
them to the devil, which they knew and oc poi 
to be done by God's power. | 

6. The text formerly cited out tif! the 1 
Evangeliſts, being all the places wherein the blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt is named; we can- 
not find by them, that we have any ſafe rule to 
conclude, that any but the Scribes and Phariſees, 
and their confederates, committed that ſin. I dare 

not ſay; that Judas, Julian the Apoſtate, or Si -· 
mon Magus, or . * l 1 were 

guilty thereof. 

--F..* The" apes uuns not in any of thee} 
piſtles once mentioned this blaſphemy, and yet 
they were moſt careful and frequent in exhortati- 
ons from all ſorts of ſin : it were much therefore 
if they ſhould omit or forget ſuch a fearful crime, 
without often and preciſe admoniſhing to beware 
of it.. And though negative proofs from ſcripture 
are not demonſtrative, yet the general filence of 
the apoſtles may at leaſt help to infer a probabili- 
ty, that the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt is 
not committable by any Chriſtian, which lived not 
in the time of our Saviour. As for thoſe texts in 
the ſixth and tenth chapter to the Hebrews, and 
in 1 Johu v. 1 6. (Which by late 'divines are ex- 
pounded of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt) I do 
not find that the antient fathers did ſo underſtand 
them, excepting only St. Auſtin, who fo'inter- 
prets that one place in St. John, that all men con- 
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feſs him to be in an error. There be three texts 
in the epiſtles, wherein although the blaſphemy 
| againſt the Holy Ghoſt be not named, yet moſt 
think it is intended and meant. And Bellarmine 
confuting St. Auſtin's opinion, (who held that fi- 
nal impenitency was the fin againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt) affirms that it ſeems the three texts in the 
epiſtles, are ſpoken of that ſin; and yet this great 
Cardinal, forgetting what he had faid, in the ſame 
chapter contradicts himſelf, and ſhews how that 
thoſe three places are not to be interpreted of that 
fin, I will cite the texts, and then his interpreta- 
tion of them, according to the expoſition of St. 
Ambroſe, 3 Jexom, and other . 
as he ſaith. 

The firſt is Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6. bor in in lm | 
* poſſible for thoſe who were once enlightened, and 
have taſted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
* partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted of 
the good word of God, and the powers of the 


new them again unto repentance : ſeeing they 
* crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and 
put him to an open ſhame.” The apoſtle here 
ſpeaks only of repentance, which did go before 
baptiſm ; for ſo Chryſoſtom and Ambroſe, &c. 
expound it: which the apoſtle intimates in theſe 
words; Which were once enlightened,” that is 
baptized; for antiently to be illuminated, ſigni- 
9 E in thieſe words, * wn 
oY | 


world to come; if they ſhall fall away, to re- 
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© renew again; for we are ans: renewed in 
baptiſm. Thirdly, in theſe; © Crucifying-the Son 
* of God afreſh:* for when we are baptized, we 
are conformed to the likeneſs of his death, Rom, 
vi.5. And as Chriſt was only once crucified, ſo 
alſo we ard only once baptized; and he that wil 
be again baptized, ſhould again crucify to himſelt 
_ "Chriſt. Let me add this, that in the verſes next 
before this text, the apoſtle ſpeaks of the founds- 
tion of repentance, and the doctrine of baptiſm. 
And in this text, our new tranſlation followeth 
Beza (who hath varied from the original, by put: 
ting the conditional /i, if, inſtead of the copula- 
tive et, and, and by adding the cauſal ar) ſo that 
whereas Beza and our tranſlation is, / prolabantur 
uf crucifigant ; the Greek and Vulgar Latin is, 
TEpantooriac araxavperiac, prolapfh ſunt crucifigen 
tet; for the word doth not ſignify to fall away, 
but to fall caſually or negligently: ſo Tagan]ous, 
Gal. vi. 1. is tranſlated © . but r falling 
6 * away, 

The ſecond dd. 26. For if 

* we fin wilfully, or willingly,” after we have re- 


'* ceived the knowledge of the truth, there re. 


* niaineth no more facrifice for ſin. A4nfw. L {ay 

ith Chryſoſtom, Ambroſe,” and other fathers 

"Phe ſenſe is, we muſt not expect another Chril 

— that he that died once, (Ghoul 
come again to die for us. 

Thethitd text, 1 2 16. «Theres a fa 
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| in ff * unto death: I do not ſay ye ſhall pray for it. St. 


Son Jerom faith, that nothing elſe is here meant, but 


we that a prayer for a fin unto death, is very hardly 
om. or difficultly heard; and this ſeems to be the trueſt 
, fo. ſenſe of this place: for St. John faith, in the verſe 
wil immediately before, We know we have the peti- 
aſelf tions we defire of him: therefore leſt we ſhould 
nent think this to hold true in all petitions even for o- 
ada: thers, he adds, If any man ſee his brother fin a 
iſm, MW © fin, which is not unto death, he ſhall aſk, and 
veth he ſhall give him life for them that ſin not unto 
put. death. He ſhall aſk; that is, let him aſk with 
pula- WM confidence, for he ſhall obtain: but if it be a ſin 
that unto death; that is a great fin, fuch an one as is 
:ntur © not ordinarily pardoned, but puniſhed with death; 
in is, 1 do not fay, ye ſhall pray for it:* that is, I dare 
figen- not promiſe that you ſhall eaſily obtain, and there- 
way, fore I do not ſay that you fhall pray for it; that 
ops, I is, with that confidence of. obtaining: for often 
ling in fuch- caſes, God doth not hear the prayers of 
| his ſaints ; as God faith, Jer. vii. 16, If theſe ex- 
or ii poſitions upon the former text be ſound, the de- 
ve re · finition of the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt cannot 
re 're- ¶ be grounded upon all, or any of them; for as it 
Lia is not named, fo it is not meant in any of them: 
thers, | but if they ſeem to any to be unſound, let him 
Chriſt bring better and more agreeable to the literal 
hould i meaning and ſenſe, coherence and ſcope of the 
Next; an@T ſhall gladly learn. It ſeems a proba- 
„* Heb. vi. 4. 5. 6. 
5 C4 
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that a learned divine, who produceth this text * 
proof of his definition of the fin againſt the Holy 
_ Ghoſt, doth confeſs againſt himſelf, that the a- 
poſſle in this place denieth à ſecond baptiſm, where 
he ſpeaketh of repentance, becauſe they are men- 
tioned together in the ſame place, and have ſome 
affinity and correſpondence, As for the ſecond 
text, Heb.x 26, I muſt ſay, that if St. Paul in 
this place meant the ſin againſt the Ghoſt, that 
then this were the only deſperate. text in the 
whole Bible: for what man is there that fins not 
willingly ? for ſo the word i properly ſig- 
nifies. Beza tranſlates it were, the Inlet Latin, 
veluntarie, or * willingly,” not wilfully,” or ob- 
© ſtinatcly.* It is but a miſerable ſhift, when 
St, Paul faith, If we fin willingly,” for Mr, Cal- 
vin to tell us, that the text doth not mean every . 
willing ſin, but only a malicious reſiſting of the 
truth. Could not St, Paul, as eaſily as Mr. Cal- 
vin, have ſaid, If we ſin maliciouſly, as ſay, If we 
fin willingly ? My camfort is, that if the text be 
_ adviſedly conſidered, there is no ſuch thing as the 
{in againſt the Holy Ghoſt, or any other deſperate. 


. - concluſion, to be found in the text. The ſcope of 


the precedent verſes does evidently expound the 
apoſtle's 8 meaning to be this; to let the Jews: know, 
that the caſe was not now with them, as it was 
under the law: for uader the law. they had daily 


| facrifice for ſin; but now under the goſpel they had 


bu one ſacrifice, once for all: * every rieſt ſtand: 
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eth daily miniſtring and offering oftentimes the 
* ſame ſacrifice, but this man after he had of- 
* fered one ſacrifice, for ever ſat down at the right 
hand of God, as it is, verſe 11, 12, of that 


chapter, which may ſerve for a comment upon the 


verſe now in queſtion, And it is worth our not- 
ing; that the text doth not ſay, If we fin wilful- 
ly, there is no facrifice for ſin; this had been an 
hard ſaying indeed: but the words are, © There re- 


* mains no more ſacrifice for ſin.” There is ſome 


comfortable difference, I hope, between theſe two 
propoſitions ; There is no ſacrifice,” and: there re- 
mains no more facrifice for ſin.” So that if we do 
not believe in that one ſacrifice as ſufficient, but 
look every day for ſome new facrifice for every 
new ſin, we muſt expect nothing but Judgment, 
. a8 to the third place, 1 John v. 16. many 
would conclude, there is a ſin, for which we may 
not pray: Firſt, becauſe it is irremiſſible; and 
this they think muſt needs be the ſin againſt the 


Holy Ghoſt, meant by St, John. Their beſt ar- 


gument is, John's not ſaying we ſhould pray, is a 
ſaying we ſhould not pray; his ſilence to them is 
prohibition: this is bad grammar and worſe lo- 
gic.. For we find, that St. Stephen prayed for 
them that ſtoned him, and yet told them, they re: 


ſiſted the Holy Ghoſt, Acts vii. 51 and 60. And. 


St. Peter exhorted Simon Magus to repentance, 
Acts viii. 22. and yet both he and thoſe that ſto- 
ly reputed ſinners ar. 
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gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, St. Ambroſe is of that 
_ Charitable opinion, that he thinks the ſin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt may be pardoned by repentance, be- 
. cauſe the people of the Jews, that had faid of Chriſt, 
' that he caſt out devils by Beelzebub, afterwards at 
the preaching of St. Peter, are ſaid to be convert- 
ed, Acts ii. St. Auſtin in a retract concludes, we 
muſt deſpair of no man, no not of the wickedeſt, 
as long as he liveth; and we ſafely pray for him, 
of whom we do not deſpair, For though it be 
expreſly faid, * That the blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven ; * yet theſe 
- words'may juſtly receive a qualification, if we will 
but allow 2 ſame mitigation of theſe words, 
which all men confeſs we muſt needs allow to the 
precedent words in the ſame verſe, to which theſe 
have relation: where it is faid generally, * all fins 
andi all blaſphemies ſhall be forgiven ; * it can- 
not be meant of all ſins always, and to all men, 
for then no ſin could be damnüble, but the fin a- 
ggainſt the Holy Ghoſt, Which is moſt falſe. And 
therefore the meaning muſt be, all ſins ſhall be 
forgiven ordinarily, and for the moſt part; ſo on 
the contrary, blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
| ſhall not ordinarily, but hardly be forgiven. Even 
thoſe who are moſt ſtrit to maintain the fin a- 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt to be unpardonable, will 
yet acknowledge, that ſometimes, in ſcripture, im- 
Z Cy and-thoſe 
things are ſpoken-indefi 
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but to a part only. Thus the difficulty! of a rich 
man's entring into the kingdom of heaven, is pre- 
e eee eee ee 


of an impoſſibility. 


Having diſpatched theſe texts of ſcripture, 

which-do either name, or are thought to concern, 
the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt; it remains to exa- 
are now current, though different in the terms by 


which they define it. Some call it a total er final 


falling away from faith,” or a wilful apoſtacy, or a 

malicious reſiſting of the truth; yet when they 
come to explain their meaning, the difference a- 
mong them is not conſiderable. I hall chieflyap- 
ply myſelf to Mr. Calvin's definition, becauſe" His 
judgment hath gained the greateſt reputation a- 
mong the multitude; as alſo, for that he himſdf 
promiſes ſuch a true definition, ae By 

itſelf, overthrow all the reſt. ' In his T»/titur lis 
li. cp. 3. he faith, They ſin againſt he Hey 
Ghoſt, gui divinae veritati-(cujus fulgore fic per- 
Hringuntur, ut ignorantiam cauſari nequeant) tain 
deflifata malitia refiftunt, in hoc tantum, ut res- 


fant. Arminius alſo uſfeth Mr. Calvin's words. 


The rhetorical parentheſis, which might well have 


been ſpared in a definition, being reduced to plain 


and brief terms; this definition of Cabin may be 
thus engliſhed: © They ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, | 


ho of determined nahe refiſt the kn truth 


( of Bod, to the end enly o reſiſt. In ese 
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MI. Calvin doth not define what the ſin is, but 
who they are that commit it; whereas by the 


rules of logic coxcretes admit of no definition, but 
only ab/tradts. But taking the definition as it is, 


it conſiſts principally of theſe three terms. Firſt, 
Truth; Secondly, Known; Thirdly, Reſiſted: or 
a reſiſting of the known truth. The words be- 
ing general and doubtful, we will conſular them 


6 8 
 FirsT, If by the ae Mr. Calvin ns 


the word of God, or the whole doctrine revealed 
in the ſeriptures, then the ſenſe of this term will 
be too large: for even the Phariſees, which ſpoke 


againſt the Holy Ghoſt, did not reſiſt the whole 


truth of God in the ſcripture, for they believed in 


the law of Moſes, and had confidence to be ſaved 
by the keeping of it; and in defence of that law 
(as they thought) they did blaſpheme the Holy 


Ghoſt, Therefore properly, by the truth of 


God, Mr. Calvin muſt confine his meaning to 
the truth of the goſpel or doctrine of withs for 
fo both he himſelf and others expound themſelves, 


by terming the ſin againſt. the Holy Ghoſt, a fal- 


5 2 n m amn e 


ſtacy. 


5 een u, Are mund e Mr. Cal- 
uin muſt mean belief; pon eee 


_ not knowing the truth 
Tninprr, The word reſiſting! mud mean 
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belief, then reſiſting of the truth muſt be by un- 
belief. And indeed Mr. Calvin explains himſelf in 
the ſame chapter, ſaying, There is no place for 
* pardon where knowledge is joined with unbe- 
lief; Non eſſe venias locum ubi ſcientia ad incre - 
dulitatem acceſſit. So then by this definition; to re- 
fiſt the known truth, is all one, as if Mr. Calvin 
had ſaid in proper terms, for a man at once to un- 
believe that which he doth believe: which two 
things it is impoſſible to do together; and if 
they be not together, there can be no reſiſtance. 
It is true, that for ſome reaſons a man may be 
brought, not to believe that which he formerly 
believed : this cannot be in an inſtant, but ſacceſ- 
ſively unbelief comes in the place of belief. And 
this may not be called a reſiſting, for that all re- 
ſiſtance conſiſts in a violence between two at the 
kaſt; but where two ſucceed one another, and 
are never together, it cannot poſſibly be. I con- 
feſs a man may refiſt the truth, when it is a truth 
in itſelf only, or in the underſtanding of ſome o- 
ther; but to reſiſt the truth which is known, and 
believed by the reſiſter himſelf, is a direct contra- 
dition: for the nature of truth is ſuch, that if 
the underſtanding apprehend it for truth, it can- 
not but aſſent unto it. No man can force himſelf 
to believe what he liſts, or when he liſts. Some- 
times a man knows not what to believe, but finds 
. e ens faith, or trepidation of his un- 
tandi 8. not knowing which way to turn. This 
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which are denied in word: but ſuch a denial is 
not reſiſting, but only making ſhew of reſiſting 
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cannot be called a reſiſting of the truth, when the 
truth is not known, but doubted: of. Again, ſome 
 Faths here be, though they be aſſented, to by the 
znderſtanding for truths, yet they are not deſired 
ax good; for truth is one degree nearer the ſoul 
of man than, goodneſs, The Phariſees did appre- 
hend the miracles of our Saviour as true, but not 
as good; becauſe they. tended to the derogation 


of their law, which they eſteemed a better truth. 


And for this cauſe. they blaſphemed that truth, 


| which in their hearts they believed for truth: for 
| the truth of words, or ſpeech, is (as the ſchoo 
ſay) nothing elſe but the ſigu of truth, not truth 
uſelf; for truth itſelf is ſeated in the underſtand- 
ing, and not in the ſpeech, That truth which the 
underſtanding aſſents to, the ſpeech may affirm to 


the truth; for reſiſtance muſt be in the ſame place 


Where truth is: wan being ſeated inthe under- 


din 06 20 watts bends etl: 


ving of it. If Mr. Calvin had intended of the truth 
only in word, he had come one ſtep nearer to the 
truth of {cripture, but he was not ſo happy in the 
expreſſion of his meaning; nay his terms of in- 
credulity, 2 y, falling away, &c. relate to 2 
real, nat verbal apaſſacy, and unbelief. It remains 


* vaderſtanding, that Mir. Cabrin makes 
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the reſiſtance of the truth to be a not believing of 
what we do believe; which being a contradiction, 
he defines the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, ta be 
ſuch a ſin, as no man poſſibly can commit. And 
yet in. the other extreme, in expounding his own 
definition, he makes it ſuch a ſin, as no man living 
but commits; for by his doctrine, (as I take it) any 
ſin may be the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, His 
words are theſe, Quorum convicta eſt conſcientia ver- 
lum Dei efſe quod repudiant et impugnant, impugnare 
tamen non defiſtant, illi in ſpiritum blaſphemari di» 
cuntur. What man is there that doth. not daily, 
in ſome point or other, forſake the word of God, 
and ceaſes not to impugn it, and is convinced there» 
of in his conſcience? I know Mr. Calvin was far 


from th ing, that St. Paul did ſin againſt the 
Holy Shoſt; and yet St. Paul, it ſeems, was con -· 


vinced in his conſcience, that it was the word of 
God he fought againſt, and yet ceaſed not to fight 
againſt it, when he faith, He delighted in the law 
of God, yet another law warring againſt the law 
af his mind, brought him into captivity of the law 
of ſin, Rom. vii. 22, 23. What dangerous con · 


| quences weak conſciences may draw to them- 


ſelves, out of this unbridled, unlimited-propoſiti- 
on of Mr. Calvia's, let others judge. There is 8 
juſt cauſe, I preſume, to except againſt Mr. Cal- 
vin and all others, who: in this concur with him, 
to omit the term of © blaſphemy in their definiti- 
ons; for this is perpetually obſerved by our Savi- 
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: our in his f ſpeech concerning this ſin, by the evan- 


with one conſent, But inſtead of the word 
© blaſphemy, he hath brought in the word re- 


 * fiſt,” for a genus of this fin; but by what nk 
rity I know not: I cannot find it, or the equiva- 
. tent to it, in any of thoſe places, which are thought 


to touch this fin, I find only falling away* men- 


_ tioned, Heb. vi 6. which phraſe is uſed by Mr. 
Calvin for reſiſting;* whereas falling away,” and 


* reſiſting,” are no more alike, than' fighting and 


running away, which are little leſs than contra - 


ries. The laſt point I ſhall touch in Mr. Calvin's 
definition, is, where he faith, the ſinners againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt reſiſt, to the end only that they 
may reſiſt; and yet withal he tells, they reſiſt out 
of a determined malice : if they reſiſt out of ma- 


lice; then the end for which they reſiſt, is for the 
ſatisfaction of their malice. The Phariſees here 
condemned by our Saviour, had another end than 
bare reſiſting. The defence of the law of Moſes; 
was the end for which they blaſphemed, and not 
5 any pleaſure they could novel the nme 


* act of reſiſtancece. 

We find three eee eee 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, but they were long ſince 
thought, all ſins committed after baptiſm, were ſins 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt; his reaſon was only a'wit- 
leſs conceit of his own, That God the Father was in 


all things, the Son only in all reaſonable creatures, 
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the Holy Ghoſt in all regenerate men: therefore 


| when men ſin againſt the Divine Perſon which is 


in them, if they be Heathen, they ſin againſt God 


the Father, or Son; if they be Chriſtians, they ſin 


againſt God the Holy Ghoſt : but this opinion is 
falſe. The Novatian heretics agrged with Origen 
in opinion, for they denied remiſſſon of ſins to a- 
ny that fell; thinking all falls of Chriſtians to 
be ſins againſt the Holy Ghoſt : but this opinion 

is falſe, elſe all ſins were unpardonable to Chriſ- 
tians, . Yet we find St. Paul to remit the ſins of 
the inceſtuous Corinthian. Our Saviour alſo char- 
geth the Phariſees with this, who were no Chriſ- 
St. Auſtin thought final impenitency to be the 
ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; but final impeniten- 
cy is no blaſphemy, but only a general circum- 
ſtance, that may accompany any ſin: beſides, our 
Saviour intends, that this ſin may be found in this 


life; and the r they were 


accuſed of it. 

Pet. Lombard, and Tho. Aqrdinas thought fins 
of malice to be ſins againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and 
ſins of infirmity againſt the Father, and fins of ig- | 
norance againſt the Son. This opinion is falſe, be- 
cauſe the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, muſt be a fin 
of ſome certain blaſphemy ; but malice is no cer - 
tain ſin, but a _ and it is not 1 a blaſ= 
Pacmy. | 
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In this determination of the point of blaſphe- | 
my againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and the enquiry made 
into Mr. Calvin's and others new definition; I hope 
I have delivered nothing contrary to the articles | 
of the church of England, 
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CONCERNING THE CHURCH'S MISTAKING 


ITSELF ABOUT FUNDAMENTALS. 


KIND SIR, 


* peruſal of your letters, rj with the 


ſchedule incloſed, no circumſtance did fo much 


move me, as this, That ſo ordinary points as are 


diſcuſt there, and that in a bare and ordinary man- 


ner, ſhould amuſe either yourſelf or any man elſe, 


that pretends to ordinary knowledge in controver: 
ſies in the Chriſtian religion. For the points there- 


in diſcuſſed are no other than the ſubject of every 
common pamphlet, and ſufficiently known (that! 


may fo ſay) in every barber's ſhop, Yet becauſe 
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you require my opinion of matters there in queſti- 
on, I willingly afford it you; though 1 fear I ſhall | 
more amuſe you with telling you the truth, than 
the diſputants there did, by abuſing you with er- 
ror. For the plain and neceſſary (though perhaps 
unwelcome) truth is, that in the greater part of 
the diſpute, both parties much miſtook them- 
ſelves, and that fell out which is in the common 
proverb, Whilſt the one milks the ram, the other 
holds under the ſieve. F That you may ſee this 
truth with your eyes, I divide your whole diſpute 
into two heads; the one concerning the eucha- 

* riſt,” the other concerning * the church's miſtak- 
* ing itſelf about fundamentals. 

For the Firſt, It conſiſteth of two parts; ofa 
propoſition, and of a reply. The propoſition ex- 
preſſes (at leaſt he that made it, intended it fo to 
do, though he miſtakes) the doctrine of the re- 
formed churches, concerning the preſence of Chriſt 
in the euchariſt. The reply doth the like for the 
church of Rome, in the ſame argument. Now that 
you may ſee how indifferently I walk, I will open 
the miſtakes of both parties, that ſo the truth of 

the thing itſelf (being unclouded of er] may 
the more clearly ſhine forth. 

* The fir ft miſtake common to both i is, that they 

ground themſelves much u pon the words of con- 
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ſecration, as they are called; and ſuppole, that 


upon the pronouncing of thoſe words, ſomething 


befals that action, which otherways would not; 


and that without thoſe words the action were 
lame. Sir, I muſt confeſs my ignorance unto you. 


I find no ground for the neceſſity of this doing. 


Our Saviour inſtituting that holy ceremony, com- 
mands us to do what he did, leaves us no precept 


of faying any words; neither will it be made ap- 
pear, that either the bleſſed apoſtles or primitive 
Chriſtians had any ſuch cuſtom: nay the contrary 


vill be made probably to appear, out of ſome of 
the antienteſt writings. of the church's ceremoni- 
als. Our Saviour indeed uſed the words, but it 
was to expreſs what his meaning was: had he 
barely acted the thing, without expreſſing himſelf 
by ſome ſuch form of words, we could never have 
knovn what it was he did. But what neceſſity is 
there now of ſo doing? for when the congregati- 
on is met together, to the breaking of bread and 
prayer, and ſee bread and wine upon the commu- 
 -nion-table, is there any man can doubt of the 
meaning of it, although the canon be not read? 
it was the farther ſolemnizing, and beautifying that 
. holy action, which brought the canon in; and not 
an opinion of adding any thing to the ſubſtance - 
of the action, For that the words were uſed by 
our Saviour to work any thing upon the bread | 
- . and wine, can never out of ſcripture or reaſon. be 
.. deduced; and beyond thele two, I have 3 
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for my religion, neither 1 in nen nor in cere · 
mony, 
The main foundation that 5 che FIR 
| xy of ths form of aftion now in uſe, is church. 
_ cuſtom, and church-error. 
| Now for that topic-place of n is 
generally too much abuſed : for whereas natural - 
ly the neceſſity of the thing ought to give warrant 
to the practice of the church, I know not by what 
device matters are turned about, and the cuſto- 
mary practice of the church is alledged to prove 
the neceſſity of the thing; as if things had recei - 
ved their original from the church- authority, and 
not, as the truth is, from an higher hand. 
As for the church's error, on which I told you 
this form of action is founded, it conſiſts in the 
uncautelous taking up an unſound ungrounded 
concluſion of the fathers for a religious maxim. 
St. Ambroſe, I trow, was he that faid it, and po- 
ſterity hath too generally applauded it; Accedat 
verbum ad elementum, e fat ſacramentum. By 
which they would perſuade us, againſt all experi- 
ence, that to make up a ſacrament, there muſt be 
ſomething ſaid and ſomething done; whereas in- 
deed, to the perfection of a ſacrament, or holy 
myſtery (for both theſe are one) it is ſufficient that 
one thing be done whereby another is ſignified, 
though nothing be ſaid at all. When Tarquinius 
was walking in his garden, a n r came and 
"Rs . a, would has Gage unto the 
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town of Gabii, then newly taken? He anſwered 
nothing, but with his wand ſtruck off the tops of 
the higheſt poppies: and the meſſenger under- 
ſtanding his meaning. cut off the heads of the chief 
of the city. Had this been done i ſacris, it had 
been forthwith truly a ſacrament, or holy myſte- 
ry: Gum in omnibus ſcientiis voces fignificent res, hoc 
babet proprium theologia, quod ipſae res fionificatae 
per vocet, etiam ſignificent aliquid, ſaith Aquinas + : 
and upon the ſecond ſignification are all ſpiritual 
and myſtical ſenſes founded. So that in ſacris, a 
myſtery or facrament is then acted, when one thing 
js done, and another is ſignified; as it is in the 
holy communion, though nothing be ſaid at all. 
The ancient ſacrifices of the Jews, whether week- 
ly, monthly, or yearly, their paſſover, their ſitting 


in booths, &c. theſe were all ſacraments; yet we 


find not any ſacred forms of words uſed by the 
_ prieſts or people in the execution of them. _ 
Ta ſum up that which we have to ſay in this 
point: the calling upon the words of conſecration 
in the euchariſt, is too weakly founded to be made 
argumentative; for the action is perfect, whether 
thoſe words be uſed or forborn: and in truth, to 
ſpeak my opinion, I ſee no great harm could en- 
ſue, were they quite omitted. Certainly thus 
| god wane follow, that ſome part (though 


+ © Whereas in all ſciences words ſignify certain thing 
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not a little one) of the ſuperſtition that adheres to 


that action, by reaſon of an ungrounded conceit 
of the neceſſity and force of the words in it, would 


forthwith peel off and fall away. I would nor Dave 
you underſtand me fo, as if I would preſcribe for, 


or deſire the diſuſe of the words; only two things 


I would commend to you: 1. That the uſe of the 


canon is a thing indifferent. And, 2. That in this 
knack of making ſacraments, Chriſtians have taken 
ga greater liberty than they can well juſtify. (1.) 


In forging ſacraments more than God (for ought 
doth or can appear) did ever intend. And, (2.) In 
adding to the ſacraments, inſtituted of God, ma- 
ny formalities and ceremonial circumſtances, upon 
no warrant but their own; which circumſtances, 
by long uſe, begat in the minds of men a conceit, 


that they were eſſential parts of that, to which 


indeed they were but appendant; and that only 
by the device of ſome who practiſed a power in 
| — church more than was convenient. | 
Thus much for the firſt common miſtake. - 


The ſecond is worſe than it. You ſee that both 


| parts agreed in the acknowledgment of the real pre- 


ſence of the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt, though 


they differ in the manner of his preſence, and appli- 
cation of himſelf to the receiver: though the Pro- 
teſtant diſputant ſeems to have gone a little be- 
vond his leader. Had he expreſſed himſelf in the 
Roint of bread and wine, what became of it, whe · 


ther it remained in its proper nature, yea or no; 


2 
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I could the better have fathomed him. Now theſe 


words of his, that the bread and wine, after con- 


ſecration, are truly and really the body of Chriſt, 


howſoever they are ſupplied and allayed with that 
Clauſe; not after a carnal, but after a ſpiritual 
manner, yet ſtill remain too crude and raw, and 


| betray the ſpeaker for a Lutheran at leaſt, if not for 
a favourer of the church of Rome: for as for that 


phraſe of a ſpiritual manner,” which ſeems to give 


ſeaſon and moderation to his concluſion, it can 


yield him but ſmall relief. For e, to ſay the 


fleſh of Chriſt is in the bread, but not after a 
carnal manner, is but the ſame nonſenſe which the 
divines of Rome put upon us on the like occaſion; 


when telling us, that the blood of Chriſt is really 


| facrificed and ſhed in the ſacrament, they add by 


way of gloſs, that it is done incruent?, * unbloodi- 
* ly.” By the like analogy they may tell us, if 


they pleaſe, that the body of Chriſt is there incor- | 


porated unbodily; fleſh not carnally, may paſs the 


preſs jointly the next edition of the book of bulls, 
Again, in another reſpect, that clauſe of a ſpiri- 


* tual manner, dath your Proteſtant diſputer but 
little ſervice, if any at all; for the Catholic diſpu · 
tant contriving with himſelf how to ſeat the body 
of God in the eucharift, as may be moſt for his 
| eaſe, tells us, that he is there as ſpirits and glori- 


fied bodies (which St. Paul calls ſpiritual' 1 Cor, 
xv. 44.) are in the places they poſſeſs. Sa 


then, the one tells you the body of Chriſt is there 
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58 ON THE SACRAMENT 
really, but ſpiritually ;- the other, that he is there 
really, but as a ſpirit in a place. And what now, 
I pray you, is the difference between them? By 
the way, in the paſſage you may ſee what account 
to make of your Catholic diſputer, Ariſtotle, 
and with him common ſenſe, tells us thus much; 
That he that compares two bodies together, muſt 
know them both.“ Doth this gentleman know 
any thing concerning the ſite and locality of ſpi- 
_ rits, and bodies glorified ? If he doth, let him do 
us the courteſy as to ſhew us, at what price he 
purchaſed that degree of knowledge, that ſo we may 
try our credit, and ſee if we can buy it at the ſame 
rate: ' Tertius > coels cecidit Cato? Is he like a ſe- 
ond Paul, lately deſcended out of the third hea- 
vens, and there hath made us the diſcovery? for 
by what other means he could attain tothat know- 
ledge, my dulneſs cannot ſuggeſt. But if he doth 
not know (as indeed he neither doth nor can, for 
there is no means left to make diſcovery that way) 
then with what congruity can he tell us, that the 
body of Chriſt is in the bread, as ſpirits and glo- 
. - Fified bodies are in their places ; if he kno not 
| what manner of location and ſite, ſpirits and glo- 
rified bodies have? I ſhall not need to prompt 
your diſcretion thus far, as that you onght not to 
make dainties of ſuch fruitleſs and deſperate diſ· 
puters ; who, as the apoſtle notes, thruſt them- 
ſelves into things they have not ſeen, and upon a 
falſe ſhew-of knowledge, abuſe eaſy hearers; and 
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of things they know not, adventure to ſpeak they 


know not what. 


To return then, * conſider a little more of 


this ſecond miſtake common to both your diſpu- 


tants, I will deal as favourably as I can with your 
Proteſtant diſputer : for though I think he miſ- 
takes himſelf, (for I know no Proteſtant that teach · 
eth, that the common bread, after the word ſpo- 


ken, is really made the body of Chriſt) yet he 


might well take occaſion thus to err out of ſome 


Proteſtant writings ; for generally the reformed 


divines do falſly report that holy action, whether 
you regard the eſſence or uſe thereof. ' | | 
For #:/, if in regard of the eſſence, Cine Phage 


: 1 and that of chief note, Nick not to ſay, 
That the words of conſecration are not a mere 


trope; and from hence it muſt needs follow, thar 


nn ſome ſenſe they muſt needs be taken literally, 


which is enough to plead authority for the gentle- 

man's error. But that which they preach concern · 
ing a real preſence and participation of Chriſt's 
body in the ſacrament, they expound not by a ſup- 


poſal that the bread becomes God's body, but that, 
together with the ſacramental elements, there is 


conveyed into the ſoul of the worthy receiver the 


very body and blood of God; but after a ſecret; 


ineffable, and wonderful manner. From hence, as 
I take it, have proceeded theſe crude ſpeeches of 
the learned of the reformed parts, ſome. dead, 
bag: be GG 
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ſure the divines of Rome, that we acknowledge « 
real preſence as well as they; but for the manner 
how, con, or trans, or ſub, or in, triyoper, we play 
the Sceptics, and * determine not.” This conceit, 
beſides the falſhood of it, is a mere novelty, nei- 
ther is it to be found in the books of any of the 
antients, till Martin Bucer aroſe. He, out of an 
unſeaſonable baſhfulneſs and fear to ſeem to re- 
| eee ee the church of Rome, taught to 


of Chriſt's alas in tht fragments at 
him it deſcended into the writings of Calvin and 
Beza, whoſe authority have well-near ſpread it o- 
ver the face of the reformed churches, - This is an 
error which, as I faid; touches the eſſence of that 
holy action; but there are many now which touch 
the end and uſe of it, which are practiſed by the 
reformed parts: for out of an extravagant fancy 
they have of it, they abuſe it to many ends, of 
which we may think the firſt inſtitutor (fave tbat 
he was God, and knew all things) never thought 
of. For we make it an arbitrator of civil buſineſ- 
ſes, and imploy it in ending controverſies; and 
for confirmation of what we ſay or do, e om 
monly promiſe to take the ſacrament upon it. We 
teach, that it confirms our faith in Chriſt; where- 
as indeed the receiving of it is a ſign of faith-con- 
firmed, and men come to it to teſtify that they do 
believe, not ro procure that they may believe: for | 

3 the ruth of C hriſtiaui yy | 
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we ſhould not have ſo many doubting Chriſtians, 


who yet receive the ſacrament oft enough. We 
teach it to be viaticum morientium, whereby we a- 
buſe many diſtreſſed conſciences and ſick bodies, 
who ſeek for comfort there, and finding it not, 
conclude from thence (L ſpeak what I know) ſome. 
defect in their faith. The participation of this ſa- 


crament to ſick and weak perſons, what unſeemly 
events hath it occaſioned ? the vomiting up of the 


elements anon, upon the receipt of them; the re- 
ſurging the wine into the cup, before the miniſter 


could remove his hand, to the interruption of the 
action. Now all theſe miſtakes and errors have 
riſen upon ſome ungrounded and fond practices, 


crept long ſince (God knows how) into the church, 


and as yet not ſufficiently purged out. I will be 
bold to inform you what it is, which is Tpwror 
Jebdbc, the main fundamental fallacy whence all 
theſe abuſes have ſprung. There hath been a fan- 


ey of long ſubſiſtence in the churches, that in the 
communion there is ſomething given beſides bread 
and wine, of which the numerality given, men 
have not yet agreed. Some ſay it is the body of 
God, into which the bread is tranſubſtantiated; 


ſome ſay it is the ſame body with which the bread 


is conſubſtantiated ; ſome, that the bread remain - 


ing what it was, there paſſes. with it to the foul 


62 
you that his ſcruples would be removed upon the 
receiving of the ſacrament? I would it were ſo; 
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ner; ſome, that a further degree of faith is ſup- 
plied us; others, that ſome degree of God's grace, 
| whatever it be, is exhibited, which otherwiſe 
muſt needs fall out, as having no other ground 
but conjecture weakly founded. To ſettle you 
therefore in your judgment, both of the thing it- 
ſelf, and of the true uſe of it, I will commend to 
your tu deration theſe few propoſitions. 
1f, In the comminhion WEIS homing given 
but been mid Fine. 
24h,” The bread and wine are ſigns indeed, but 
not of any thing there exhibited; but of ſomewhat 
given long ſince, even of Chriſt given for us upon 
the croſs, ſixteen hundred years ago, and more. 
- 3dh, Jeſus Chriſt is eaten at the communion- 
table in no ſenſe, neither ſpiritually, by virtue of 
any thing done there, nor really; neither meta- 
Fence Fg literally. Indeed that which is 
hos: bee reer "5 is called Chriſt by a me- 
taphor ; but it is eaten truly and properly; 
the! The ſpiritual eating bf Chriſt is common 
0 all places, as well as the Lord's table. EOS 
' Laft of all, The uſes and ends of the Lord's 
ſupper can be no nere dan fuch as are mentioned 
in the ſcriptures, and are but two. 3 
I. The commemoration of the death and paſ- 
Gon ef che 800 ef Gol, SOL WT 
the infliction ofthe ceremony, ESR 
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munion one with another; which end St, Paul 


hath taught us. 


In theſe few e the 1 doctrine ak 


uſe of the Lord's ſupper is fully ſex down; and 


whoſo leadeth you. beyond this, doth but 4 5 
you: Quicguid ultra quaeritur, non intelligitur. 


The proof of theſe propoſitions would require 
more than the limits of a letter will admit of; and 


I ee myſelf already to have exceeded theſe bounds, | 


I will therefore paſs away to conſider the ſecond 
part of your letter. 

In this ſecond part, i would ylang pleaſed to 
have done as in the ft you did; that is, not only 


ſet down the propoſition of the Catholic, but ſome | 


anſwer of the. Proteſtant, by which we might 


have diſcovered his judgment. I might perchance - 
have uſed the ſame liberty as I have done before, 


hamely, diſcovered the miſtakes of both parties ; 
for I ſuſpect that as there they did, ſo here they 


would have given me cauſe enough. Now I con- 
tent miyſelf barely to ſpeak to the queſtion : The 


queſtion is, © Whether the church may err in fun- 


* damentals?* By the church I will not trifle as 


your Catholic doth, and mean only the Proteſtant 
party, as he profeſſeth he doth only the Roman 


faction. But I ſhall undefſtand all factions in 
Chriſtianity, all that entitle themſelves to Chriſt, 


vhereſoever diſperſed all the world over. 


175, I anſwer, That every Chriſtian may err that 
will: for if men might not err wilfully, then there 
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could be no hereſy ; hereſy being nothing elſe but 


wilful error. For if we account miſtakes befalling 


us through human frailties to be hereſies, then it 


will follow, that every man ſince the apoſtles time 
was an heretic ; for never yet was there any 
_ Chriſtian, the apoſiles only excepted, which did 
not in ſomething concerning the Chriſtian faith 
miſtake himſelf, either by addition or omiſſion, or 


miſinterpretation of ſomething. An evident fign 
of this truth you may ſee in this: by the provi- 
dence of God, the writings of many learned Chriſ- 

tians, from the ſpring of Chriſtianity, have been 
left unto poſterity; and amongſt all thoſe, ſcarce- 


ly any is to be found who is not confeſt on all 


hands to have -miſtaken ſome things, and thoſe 


Miſtakes for the moſt part ſtand upon record by 


ſome who purpoſely obſerved them. Neither let 
this (I beſeech you) beget in you a conceit, as if 


I meant to diſgrace thoſe whoſe labours have been 


and are of infinite benefit in the church. For if 
Ariſtotle; and Aphrodiſeus, and Galen, and the 
reſt of thoſe excellent men whom God hath in- 


dued with extraordinary portions of natural know- 
' ledge, have with all thankful and ingenuous men 
throughout all generations retained their credit 


entire, notwithſtanding it is acknowledged that 


they have all of them in many things ſwerved from 
the truth; then why ſhould not Chriſtians expreſs - 


the ſame ingenuity to thoſe who have laboured 


before us in the expoſition of the Chriſtian faith, 
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and highly eſteem them for their works nen 
many infirmities notwithſtanding ? | 
Jou will ſay, That for private perſons, it is 
confeſt, they may and daily do err: but can Chriſ- 
tians err by whole ſhoals, by armies meeting for 
defence of the truth in ſynods and eouncils, eſpe- 
cially general; which. are countenanced by the 
great fable of all the world, the Biſhop of Rome? 
I anſwer, To ſay that councils may not err, 
though private perſons may, at firſt ſight is a mer- 
ry ſpeech ; as if a man ſhould ſay, That every. 
age ſoldier indeed may run away, but a Whole 
army cannot, eſpecially having Hannibal for their 
captain And ſince it is confeſt, that all fingle per- 
ſons not only may, but do err, it will prove a ve- 
| ry hard matter to gather.out of theſe a multitude, 
of whom being gathered together, we may be ſecu- 
red they cannot err. I muſt for mine own part con- 
feſs, that councils and ſynods not only may and 
have erred, but conſidering the means how they 
are managed, it were a great marvel if they did 
not err: for what men are they of whom thoſe 
great meetings do conſiſt? Are they the beſt, the 
moſt learned, the moſt virtuous, the moſt like - 
ly to walk uprighly ? No, the greateſt, the moſt 
ambitious, and many times men neither of judge» 
ment nor learning; ſuch are they of whom theſe 
bodies do conſiſt. And are theſe men in common 
equity likely to determine for truth? Sicut in vita, 
ita in cauſis quoque ſpes inprobas habent, as Quinti- 
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| lian ſpeaks v. Again, when ſuch perſons are thus 
met, their way to proceed to concluſion, is not by 
weight of reaſon, but by multitude of votes and 
ſuffrages, as if it were a maxim in nature, that the 
greater part muſt needs be the better; whereas 
our common experience ſhews, that, Nunguam ita 
bene agitur cum rebus bumanit, ut plures fint melio- 
ret. It was never heard in any profeſſion, that 
concluſion of truth went by plurality of voices, 
the Chriſtian profeſſion only excepted: and I have 
often muſed how it comes to paſs, that the way 
which in all other ſciences is not able to warrant 
the pooreſt concluſion, ſhould be thought ſuffi- 
cient to give authority to concluſions in divinity; 
the ſupreme empreſs of ſciences. But I ſee what 
it is that is uſually pleaded, and with your: leave : 
will a little conſider of it. | | 

It is given out, that Chriſtian meetings have 
ſuch an aſſiſtance of God and his bleſſed: Spirit, 
that let their perſons be what they will, they may 
aſſure themſelves againſt all poſſibility of miſtak- 
ing; and this is that they ſay, which to this way 
of ending controverſies, which in all other ſcien- 


es is ſocontemptible, gives a determining to the- 


_ ological diſputes of fo great authority. And this 
muſic of the Spirit is ſo pleaſing, that it hath taken 
the reformed party too; for with them likewiſe 


® Inſtit. Orat. I. xii. e. 1. ; This is eee thus 


tranſlated by the author. Who, as in their lives, ſo in the 
0 cauſes they undertake, nouriſh hopes full of improbity.” 
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all things at length end in the Spirit, but with this 
difference, that thoſe of Rome confine the Spirit 
to the biſhops and councils of Rome; but the 
| Proteſtant enlargeth this working of the Spirit, 
and makes it the director of private meditations. 
I ſhould doubtleſs do great injury to the goodneſs 
of God, if I ſhould deny the ſufficient aſſiſtance of 
| God to the whole world, to preſerve them both 
from fin in their actions, and damnable errors in 
their opinions; much more ſhonld 1 do it, if 1 
denied it to the church of God: but this aſſiſtance 

of God may very well be, and yet men may fall in- 
to ſin and errors. St. Paul preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, tells them, that God was with them in ſo 
palpable a manner, that even by groping they | 
might have found him+; yet both he and we know, 
what the Gentiles did. Chriſt hath promiſed his 
perpetual aſſiſtance to his church; but hath he 
left any prophecy, that the church ſhould perpetu· 
ally adhere to him? If any man think he hath, it is 
his part to inform us where this prophecy is to be 
found. That matters may go well with men, two 
things muſt concur, the aſſiſtance of God to men, 
and che adherence of men to God: if either of 
theſe be deficient, there will be little good done. 
No the firſt of theſe is never deficient, but the 
ſecondly very often: ee 


Tp iy : the ho ue nf a rOpotey.. 
Act. Apoſt, vn. 27. 
E * . | 
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perpetual preſence made unto the church, infers 
not at all any preſumption of infallibility. As for 
that term of Spirit, which is ſo much taken up, 
to open the danger that lurks under it, we muſt a 
little diſtinguiſh upon the word. This term Spi- 
© rit of God' either ſignifies the third perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity, or elſe the wonderful power of 
miracles, of tongues, of healing, &c. which was 
given to the Apoltles, and other of the primitive 
Chriſtians, at the firſt preaching of the goſpel ; 
but both theſe meanings are ſtrangers to our 
purpoſe, The Spirit of God, as it concerns the 
queſtion here in hand, ſignifies either. ſomething 
within us, or ſomething without us: without us, 
it ſignifies the written word, recorded i in the books 
of the prophets, apoſtles, and evangeliſts, which 
are metonymically called the Spirit, becauſe the 
Holy Ghoſt ſpake thoſe things by their mouths 
when they lived, and now ſpeaks unto us by their 
pens when they are dead. If you pleaſe to receive 
it, this alone is left as Chriſt's vicar in his abſence, 
to give us directions both in our actions and opi- 
nions: he that tells you of another ſpirit in the 
church to direct you in your way, may as well tell 
you a tale of a puck; or a walking ſpirit in the 
_ church-yard. . But that this Spirit ſpeaking with- 
out us may be beneficial to us, there muſt be 
| ſomething within us, which alſo we call the Spi- 
rit; and this is twofold : for either it ſignifies a 
ſecret illapſe, or ſupernatural influence of God up- 
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on the hearts of men, by which he is ſuppoſed in- 


wardly to incline, inform and direct men in their 
ways and wills, and to preſerve them from ſin and 
miſtake; or elſe it ſignifies that in us, which is 


oppoſed againſt the fleſh, and which denominates 


us ſpiritual men, and by which we are faid © to 


f walk according to the Spirit: that which St. 
Paul means, when he tells us, The fleſh luſteth 
* againſt the Spirit, and the Spirit againſt the 
* fleſh, ſo that we may not do what we liſt” 
Gal. v. 17. Now of theſe two, the former it is 


| which'the church ſeems to. appeal unto, in deter- 


mining controverſies by way of council. But to 


this I have little to ſay; (1.) Becauſe I know 


not whether there be any ſuch thing yea or no. 
(2.) Becauſe experience ſhews, that the pretence 
of the Spirit in this ſenſe is very dangerous, as 
being next at hand to give countenance to impo- 
ſture and abuſe : which is a thing ſufficiently ſeen, 
and "acknowledged both by the Papiſt and Pro- 
teſtant party; as it appears by this, That though 


both pretend unto it, yet both npbraid each other 


with the pretence of it. But the Spirit, in the 


ſecond ſenſe, is that I contend for * and this is 


nothing but reaſon illuminated by revelation out 
of the written word. For when the mind and 
ſpirit humbly conform and ſubmit to the writ- 


ten will of God, then you are properly ſaid to 


have the Spirit of God, and to walk according to 


* Spirit, not according to the fleſh.” — 


E 3 
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is that Spirit which preſerves us from ſtraying 
from the truth: for he indeed that hath the Spi- 
Tit, errs not all; or if he do, it is with as little ha- 
zard and danger as may be: which is the higheſt 
Point of infallibility, which either private perſons 
or churches can arrive to, Yet would I not have 
vou to conceive that I deny, that at this day the 
Holy Ghoſt communicates himſelf to any in this 
ſecret and ſupernatural manner, as in foregoing 
times he had been wont to do; indeed my own 
many uncleanneſſes are ſufficient reaſons to hinder 
that good Spirit to participate himſelf unto me af- 
ter that manner. The Holy Ghoſt w was e to 
come down like a dor: 

——eniunt ad candida tecta 3 
Kann * fordida turris aus. 

| I Ovid. Triſt. I. i. el. 9. 

Von i it 50 eat to conclude the Holy Ghoſt 
imparts himſelf in this manner to none, becauſe 
he hath not done that favour unto me. But thus 
much I will fay, that the benefit of that ſacred in- 
fluence is confined to thoſe happy ſouls in whom 
it is, and cannot extend itſelf to the church in 
-faying fo, warrant yourſelf and me out of Aqui- 
nas, whoſe words are theſe; Innititur fdei natura 
revelationi apeſtolis et prophetis factae, qui canonicos 
libro ſeripſerunt non autem e re fuit, 
e doforibus facta. 


eee aan en ar, 
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remains then, in the ſecond place, to conſider how 
far they may err. I anſwer for churches, as I did 
before for private perſons, churches may err in 
fundamentals if they liſt, for they may be hereti- 
cal; ae e in wichad, they may be 
idolaters, and why then not heretical? Is hereſy 
a more dangerous thing than idolatry? For where- 


as it is pleaded that churches, cannot fall into he- 
reſy, becauſe of that promiſe of our Saviour, That 
* the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt the 
church,“ Matt. xvi. 1 8. it is but out of miſtake of 
the meaning of that place: and indeed I have often 
muſed how ſo plain a place could ſo long and fo 


generally be miſconſtrued. To ſecure you there- 
fore, that you be not abuſed with theſe words 
| hereafter (for they are often quoted to prove the 


church's infallibility) I ſhall endeavour to give you 


_ the natural meaning of them: for va "Adv, 


the gates of Hell, is an Hebraiſm; for in the 
Hebrew expreſſion, the gates of a thing ſignifies 
the thing itſelf, as the gates of Sion, Sion itſelf; 
and by the ſame proportion, the gates of hell ſig- 
nifies hell itſelf, Now Aduc, which we engliſh 
* hell, as in no place of ſcripture it ſignifies he- 


reſy, ſo very frequently in ſcripture it ſigniſies 
death, or rather the ſtate. of the dead, and is in- 
differently applied to good and bad. Let us then 
take the word in that meaning; for what greater 
rr ſignification of 


n 
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in ſcripture ? So that when our Saviour ſpake 
theſe words, he made no promiſe to the church of 
perſevering in the truth; but to thoſe that did 
perſevere in the truth, he made a promiſe of vic- 
_ tory againſt death and hell. And what he there 
ſays, ſounds to no other purpoſe but this; That 
thoſe who ſhall continue his, although they die, 
yet death ſhall not have the dominion over them ; 
bat the time ſhall come, that the bands of death 
ſhall be broken; and as Chriſt is riſen, fo ſhall 
they that are his riſe again to immortality, For 
any help therefore that this text affords, churches 
may err in fundamentals. But to ſpeak the truth, 
I much wonder, not only how any churches, but 
how any private man, that is careful to know and 
follow the truth, can err in fundamentals : for 
ſince it is moſt certain, that the ſcripture contains 
at leaſt: the fundamental parts of Chriſtian faith, 
how is it poſſible that any man, that is careful to 
ſtudy and believe the ſcripture, ſhould be igno- 
rant of any neceſſary part of his faith? Now whe- 
ther the church of Rome err in fundamentals, yea 
or no; to anſwer this, I muſt crave leave to uſe 


this diſtintion: To err in fundamentals, is either 


to be ignorant of, or deny ſomething to be funda- 
mental that is, or to entertain ſomething for fun- 
damental which is not. In the firſt: ſenſe, the 
church of Rome entertaining the ſcriptures as ſhe 
doth, cannot poſſibly be ignorant of any principal 
part of the Chriſtian faith; all her error is, in en- 
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tertaining in herſelf, and obtruding upon others a 
multitude of things for fundamentals, which no 
way concern our faith at all. Now how dange- 
rous it is thus to do, except I know whether ſhe 
did this willingly or wittingly, yea or no, is not 
eaſy to define: if willingly ſhe doth it, it is cer- 
tainly high and damnable preſumption; if igno- 
rantly, I know not what mercies God hath in ſtore 
for them that ſin not out of malicious wicked- 
neſs, Now concerning the merriment newly ſtart- 
ed, I mean the requiring of a catalogue of fun- 
damentals, I need to anſwer no more, but what 
Abraham tells the rich man in hell, * they have 
* Moſes and the prophets, ** the apoſtles and 
the evangeliſts, let them ſeek them there; for if 
they find them not there, in vain ſhall they ſeek 
them in all the world beſides. But yet to come a 
little nearer to the particulars: if the church of 
Rome would needs know what is fundamental in 
our conceit, and what not; the anſwer, as far as 
myſelf in perſon am concerned in the buſineſs, 
ſhall be no other than this: Let her obſerve what 
points they are wherein we agree with her, and 
let her think, if ſhe pleaſe, that we account of 
them as fundamentals, eſpecially if they be in the 
ſcriptures; and on the other hand, let her mark 


in what points we refuſe communion with her, 


and let her aſſure herſelf we eſteem thoſe as no 
fundamentals. E ſhe'deſive 3 int ud l 
* Luke xvi. 39. ELD 
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made of all thoſe; ſhe is at leiſure \enough 


qught I know, to do it herſelf. | 

Laſt of all, Concerning nent afar: 
bellion and ſchiſm againſt church-authority, with 
which your Catholic diſputant meant to affright 
you, all that is but merely poder without ſhot, and 
can never hurt you: for ſince it hath been ſuffici- 
ently evidenced unto us, that the church of Rome 
hath adulterated the truth of God, by mixing with 
it ſundry inventions of her own, it was the con- 
ſcience of our duty to God that made us to ſepa- 
rate; for where the truth of God doth once ſuf- 
fer, their union is conſpiracy, authority is but ty- 
ranny,. and churches are but routs. And ſuppoſe 
we, that we miſtook, and made our ſeparation 
upon error, the church of Rome being right in 
all her ways, though we think - otherwiſe, yet 
could not this much prejudice us; for it is ſchiſm 
upon wilfulneſs that brings danger with it; ſchiſm 
upon miſtake, and ſchiſm upon juſt occaſion, ha 
in itſelf little hurt, if any at all. 


von en yet leſs than the argument requi - 


red: if you ſhall favour me ſo much as to care 
find (at leaſt in thoſe points you occaſioned me 
tao tauch upon) ſufficient ground to plant your- 
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CONFESSION 
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TRINITY. 


Tx E ſum of whatſoever either the ſcriptures 

teach, or the ſchools conclude, concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity, is compriſed in theſe 
few lines. 

God is one; numerically one; more one, than 
any ſingle man is one, if unity condi ſuſeipere ma- 
gis et minus: yet, God is fo one, that he admits of 
diſtinction; and ſo admits of diſtinction, that he 
ſtill retains unity. 

As he is one, ſo we call him God, the Deity, 
the Divine Nature, and other names of the ſame 


. © Ggnification : as he is diſtinguiſhed, fo we call 


him Trinity ; perſons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt. 


In this Trinity there is one eſſence; two ema- 
nations; three perſons, or W four proper: 
ties; five notions. 

| [* A notion is that u ck is known 
or bignified.” ] 1 
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The one eſſence is God, which with this rela- 
tion, that it doth generate, or beget, makes the 
perſon of the Father: the ſame eſſence, with this 
relation that it is begotten, maketh the perſon of 
the Son: the ſame eſſence, with this relation, 
that it . maketh the perſon of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 

The two emanations are, to be begotten; and 
to proceed, or to be breathed out: The three per- 
ſons are, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The three 

relations are, to beget; to be begotten ; and, to 

proceed, or to be breathed out: The four pro- 
perties are; the firſt, innaſcibility, and inemana- 
bility; the ſecond, is to generate; theſe belong to 
the Father: The third is to be begotten, and this 
belongs unto the Son: The fourth is to proceed, 
or to be breathed out; and this belongs unto the 
Holy Spirit. The five notions are; firſt, innaſci - 
bility; the ſecond, is to beget; the third, to be 
begotten; the fourth, ſpiratio paſſiva, to be breath- 
ed out; the fifth, ſpiratio activa, or to breathe; 
and this notion belongs to the Father and the Son 
alike; for Pater et Filius ſpirant Spiritum Sanctum. 
Hence it evidently follows, that he who ac- 
| knowledgeth thus much, can never poſſibly ſcru - 

ple the Eternal Deity of the Son of Gd. 

If any man think this Confeſſion to be defective, 

(for I can conceive no more in this point neceſſary 
do be known) let him ſupply what he conceives he 
deficient, and I ſhall thank him for his favour, - | 


— 


3 


5 We come by e the Scx1 prokes to 
be the Woxrp of Gop: 4 


ow conle tee Go winks dd 
we calls Livy's, are indeed his whoſe name 
they bear? Hath God left means to know the 
prophane writings of men ? hath he left no cer- 
tan means to know his own records? 
The firſt and outward means that brings us to 
{hs:knowladhe — is the voice of the 
church, notified to us by our teachers and inſtruc- 
tors, who firſt unclaſped and opened them unto 
us, and that common duty which is exacted at 
| the hand of every learner: Oporter diſcentem cre- 
Gere, A learner mult believe.” And this remain- 
lily a ws, peradventure is all the outward means, 
| that the vrdinary and plainer fort of Chriſtians 
know. 

To d ee eee e ee 
cords of antiquity, farther light appear: to find 
the ancient copies of books, bearing theſe titles, 
to find in all ages fince their being written, the 
univerſal conſent of all the church, ſtill reſolving 
itſelf upon theſe writings, as facred and uncon- 
trolable; theſe cannot chuſe but be ſtrong moni- 
tors unto us, to paſs our conſent unto them, and 
to conclude, that either theſe writings are that 
| Which they are taken for, br nothing left us from 
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antiquity is true. For whatſoever is that. gives 
any ſtrength or credit to any thing of antiquity 
left to poſterity, whether it be writings and re- 
cords; or tradition from hand to hand, or what 
things elſe ſoever, they all concur to the autho- 
riſing of holy Scriptures, as amply as they do 0 
«ay other thing left unto the world. * &-J 

- Yea, but will ſome man reply, this proves 1 
deed ſtrongly that Moſes and the prophets, that 
St. Matthew and St. Paul, &c. writ thoſe books, 
and about thoſe times which they bear. ſhew- of; 
but this comes not home; for how proves this 
that they are of God? If I heard St. Paul himſelf 
preaching, what makes me believe him that his 
doctrine is from God, and his words, the words 
of the Holy Ghoſt? For anſwer. There was no 
outward means to perſuade the world at the firſt 
riſing of 'Chriſtianity that it is infallibly from God; 
but only miracles; ſuch as impoſſibly were natu- 
fally to be done. Had I not done theſe things 


(ith our Saviour) © which no man elſe could do, 


you had had no ſin: had not the world ſeen thoſe 


miracles, which did unavoidably prove the aſſiſ- 


tance and preſence of a divine power with thoſe 
who firſt taught the will of Chriſt; it had not had 
fin; if it had rejected them: for though the world 
by the light of natural diſcretion, might eaſily: - 
have diſcovered, that that was not the right way, 


e. . — yet, that that was this 
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tread, there was no means undoubtedly to prove, 
but miracles : and if the building were at this 
day to be raiſed, it could not be founded without 
miracles. To our fore-fathers therefore, whoſe 
ears firſt (entertained the word of life, miracles 
were neceſſary; and ſo they are to us, but after 
another order : for as the ſight of theſe miracles 
did confirm the doctrine unto them, ſo unto us 
the infallible records of them: for whatſoever e- 
vidence there is, that the word once began to be 
preached, . the very ſame confirms unto us that it 
was accompanied with miracles and wonders ; ſo 
that as thoſe miracles by being ſeen, did prove un- 
anſwerably unto our fore-fathers the truth of the 
doctrine, for the confirmation of which they were 
intended; ſo do they unto us never a whit-leſs 
effectually approve it, by being left unto us upon 
theſe records; which if they fail us, then by an- 
tiquity there can be nothing left unto- poſterity 
which can have certain and undoubted credit. 
The certain and uncontroulable records of mira- 
cles, are the ſame to us the miracles are. 
The church of Rome, when ſhe commends un- 
to us the authority of the church in dijudicating 
of Scriptures, ſeems only to ſpeak of herſelf, and 
that, of that part of herſelf which is at time 
exiſtent; whereas we, when we appeal to the 
 _ church's teſtimony, content not ourſelves with any 
part of the church actually exiſtent, but add unto = 
. the perpetual ſucceſſive teſtimony of the church 


( 
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in all ages, ſince the apoſtles time, viz. ſince it: 
firſt beginning ; and out of both theſe draw an 
argument in this queſtion of that force, as that 
from it not the ſubtileſt diſputer can find an e- 
ſcape; for who is it that can think to gain accep · 
tance and credit with reaſonable men, by oppo- 
ſing not only the preſent church converſing in 


earth, unn 
all ages. 


So that in effect, to e ages, pes 
eſt, if not the ſole outward mean of our conſent 


to the holy Scripture, is the voice of the church, 
(excepting always the copies of the books them- 


ſelves, bearing from their birth ſuch or ſuch names) 


of the church, I ſay, and that not only of that 

part of it, which is actually exiſtent at any time, 
but ſucceſſively of the church ever ſince the time 
of our bleſſed Saviour : for all theſe teſtimonies 
which from time to time are left in the writings 
of our fore-fathers (as almoſt every age, ever ſince 
the firſt birth of the goſpel, hath by God's provi- 
dence left us ſtore) are the continued voice of the 
church, witneſſing unto us thg truth of theſe 
books, and their authority well but this is only 
fides humano judicio et teflimonio acquifita ; What 


ſhall we think of fdes infuſa? of the inward work- 


ig of the Holy Ghoſt, in the conſciences of every 
believer? How far it is a perſuader unto us of the 
authority of theſe books, I have not much to ſay: 


only thus much in general, that doubtleſs the Holy 
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Ghoſt doth ſo work in the heart of every true be- 
liever, that it leaves a farther aſſurance, ſtrong and 
ſufficient, to ground and ſtay itſelf upon : but 
this, becauſe it is private to every one, and no way 
ſubject to ſenſe, is unfit to yield argument by way 
of diſpute, to ſtop the captious curiofities of wits 
diſpoſed to wrangle; and by ſo much the more 
unfit it is, by how much by experience we have 
learned, that men are very apt to call, their own 
private conceit, the Spirit. To oppoſe unto theſe 
men, td reform them, our own private conceits, 
under the name likewiſe of the Spirit, were mad- 
neſs; ſo that to judge upon preſumption of the 
Spirit in private, can be no way to bring either 
this, or any other controverſy, to an end. 
Ik it ſhould pleaſe God, at this day, to add any 
thing more unto the canon of faith, it were neceſ- 
| wy it ſhould be confirmed we miracles. 
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Perser. eee e 
the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, I will 


follow thoſe lines, that tract, which yourſelf hath 
been pleaſed to ſet me. Yet firſt, e er I come to 
your particulars, I will diſcover, as far as genera» 
lity will give me leave, what it is which we in- 
tend, when we uſe this phraſe of ſpeech. At the 
firſt appearance, it is plain, the form of words is 
not proper, but metaphorical. Now fome truth 
there is in that which you learned in the books of 
F 2 | 
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your minority, from your Ariſtotle, Every thin g 
* ſpoken metaphorically is ambiguous and ob- 
* ſcure.®” And indeed could we but once agree 
what it is which that metaphor doth intimate, the 
greateſt part of the diſpate were at an end. The 
natural way, to diſcover this, is to ſee what the uſe 
of keys, properly taken, is; and after that, what 
means they are, which in our endegvours to attain 
to the kingdom of heaven, have ſomething pro- 
portionable to the uſe of keys: and this being 
once diſcovered, there can remain no queſtion, 
What are the keys. 

Now nothing! is more known, how that the on- 
ly uſe of keys is to open and ſhut, fo admit us 
into, or exclude us from the poſſeſſion of what we 
ſeek. Now ſince the kingdom of heaven is com- 
pared to a houſe, from which all the ſons of Adam 


54 by nature are excluded; whatſoever then it is that 


gives us way, that removes all obſtacles which 
' hinder us from entrance of that houſe, that cer- 

tainly muſt be underſtood by the name of keys. 
Now all theſe means, or whatſoever ele it is which 
_ doth further us towards the poſſeſſing ourſelves 
of eternal life, they were all laid down in the go- 


fully and firſt of all to the diſpenſation of the bleſ- 
ſed Apoſtles,” to be reported by them, or their 
means, all the world over. So that, I think, I may 


| ſafely lay thus much for the firſt ground of the 


n 


OF THE KEYS. My: 
queſtion betwixt yourſelf and me; c 190 5 


coelorum ſunt doctrina evangelii. 
Now ſince keys are nothing without FF hand 
to manage them, we muſt, in the ſecond place, 


diſcover into whoſe hands they are committed. 


And for this purpoſe, firſt of all, it muſt not be 
denied, that principally and properly (I might well 


enough add only, if I liſted, but that I ſpare you) 


the hand of God it is, that manages and applies 


_ theſe keys; for of God and Chriſt it is written, 


* He hath the key, he opens, and no man ſhuts; 
he ſhuts, and no man opens,” Revel. iii. 7. Yet 


ſince it hath pleaſed God to uſe the miniſtry of 


men, to the ſaving of men, and bringing them in- 


do the kingdom of heaven; in a ſecondary ſenſe 


the keys of that kingdom are ſaid to be put into 
the hands of men: inaſmuch as it hath pleaſed 


the wiſdom of God, not to uſe theſe keys, at leaſt 
as far as concerns the beneficial and opening part, 
ſome act of man not firſt premiſed. For ſince that 
faith in Jeſus Chriſt is the ſum of the doctrine of 
the goſpel, and faith cometh not but by hearing, 


and hearing cometh not but by preaching, and 


| preaching is the act of men alone (for God em- | 
ploys not angels in that behalf;) it appears that 


this preaching, or manifeſtation of the doctrine of 


the goſpel not performed, the keys muſt needs be 
3 3 derer er . Kun _ 
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expounding, praying, reproving, or the like; but 
the adminiſtration of ſacraments, the acting (if 
3 any thing beyond this is to be acted) whatſoever 
ws  , the manifeſtationof the goſpel requireth. So that 
li z '. _ think I may ſet down for a ſecond ground towards 
{in | | the ſettling of the point in queſtion, thus much; 
A that the managing or application of the keys, ſo 
far forth as men are intruſted with them, is, The 
manifeſtation of the doctrine of the goſpel. Thus 
far have we opened in general the ſubſtance of 
the keys, and the uſe of them. | come now to 
Four queries. 
5 n 
ceiving this power, whether they had it as judges, 
authoritativè or as meſſengers, declarative, only 
. . to propound, or denounce? You manifeſt yourſelf 
for the former, and reaſons you bring, ſuch as 
they be. Tour reaſons I ſhall conſider in their 
place, but I muſt firſt tell you chat you aſk amiſs; | 
- for your queſtion is-concerning the whole power 
ol the keys, but you anſwer only of a part, that is, 
of ſacramental abſolution only, as if all the power 
of the keys reſided there. So that here you uſe the 
fallacy plurium interrogationum; and I might well 
grant you, that indeed that part were judicativ?, 
but yet contend that all the reſt were only decla- 
rativdè. To reduce you therefore, I muſt do with 
vou, as phyſicians, in ſome caſes, deal with their 
patients; Cer I can come to purge the humour 


* 
g 1 * * 
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at all revealed. Of this therefore you muſt needs 
quit your hands, and ſo you muſt of the _ F | 
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_ you are ſick of, I muſt a little prepare you, The 
power of the keys mem 


three yokes, or pairs of words. 
1. Foremit, and to retain. - n 
o looſe, and to bind. e 
he Token, and to ſhut. e 
On the one ſide, to remit, to looſe, to open, which 
is the one half of the power, agree in one, and 


ſignify the ſame thing; ſo do the other three, to 
retain, to bind, to ſhut, which contain the other 


half. To your queſtion then, whether the power 
of the keys be declarative only, I anſwer firſt; 
For this latter part or half, u is'ntevely-declra- 
tive, neither can it be otherwiſe: hich that you 
may ſee with your eyes, I muſt requeſt you to 


obſerve, that all ſhutting of the kingdom of hea- 


ven, is either common to all, or caſual, befalling 
only ſome The common excluſion is chat flate 


of nature, wherein we all are involved, as we 


ſpring from the firſt Adam: the ſecond excluſion 
is that which befals Chriftians relapſing into ſin. 
prefigured unto us, by the barring up of the way = 


unto the tree of life What active, what judicia- 


ry part can any miniſter of the goſpel have here ? 
All that the Apoſtles could do here, was but to 
open to men this their miſery; a thing, before the 
death of our Saviour, either very ſparingly, or not 
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mean excluſion upon caſuality and relapſe. For 
when a man, nen to Chriſtianity, falleth eft- 
ſoons into ſome mortal ſin, doth the gate of hea- 
ven ſtand open i ay till he fall upon ſome cur- 
ſed prieſt, that uſed his key to ſhut it ? 
Il here are in the world a kind of deceitful locks 
with ſliding bolts; I have ſeen myſelf and others 
much deceived by them, when the doors have fal- 
len at gur heels, and locked us out when we in- 
tended no ſuch thing. Sir, Heaven - door hath a 
ſliding lock, upon occaſion of mortal ſin; it will 
ſnut without any uſe of a key. 

Perchance I do not well, ranger & u ales; 
yet the ſober meaning of what I have ſpoke mer- 
rily, is but this; That either you muſt make the 
miniſtry of the goſpel only declarative, or elſe it 
will fallow that every impenitent relapſer, that 
hath the good fortune to eſcape the prieſts being 
privy to his ſin, js like to find heaven open at the 
laſt. So then it is apparent, that notwithſtanding 
your heaping up of interrogatories, and your preſ- 
fing of ligaveritis et vos, and telling me what I ever 
| knew, that ſolvere and Ligare be actives; yet in 
this part of our power, all y#ur activity is loſt, 
and there remains nothing for you but to report 
upon good evidence, what 05 find done by your 

betters to your hand. ö 

Half your juri ſdiction then 4 is © OR and if. I 

| had no other medium but this, I ami god 
l To ſport in ſerious matters. | þ 
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probability conclude againſt you for the other 
part. For if the one half made in the fame form 
in the like phraſe and garb of ſpeech, yet enforceth 
no more but declaration and denouncing ; then 
why ſhould you think the other half (which in all 
likelihood - 1s hor O0geneal to the former) to be 
more? Nay, there is far more natural equity that 
you ſhould be here only declarative, than in the 
other. Politicians tell us, that it is wiſdom for 
princes, who deſire to gain the love of their ſub- 
jets, to adminiſter themſelves all favours and gra-' 
ces, but to leave actions of Juſtice and n 0 
he performed by others. | 
Sir, No prince can be ſo ambitious of the love 
of his ſabjefts; as God is of the love of mankind ; 
Why then ſhould I think him ſo ill a politician, as 
to make himſelf the adminiſtrator of the rough, 
unpleaſing, love · killing offices of binding, ſhut- 
ting, retaining; and then paſs over to the prieſt, 
te diſpenſation of the fair, well · ſpoken, ingrati- 
ating offices of remitting, looſing, and opening ? 
But I will leave this kind of topic and dialectical 
arguing, becauſe you are a pretender to convin- 
cing reaſons : I will dire&ly enter even upon that 
part of your power of opening and remitting, be- 
ing the other part of your territory; and by main 
 firength, take all activity from you there too, 
Give me leave to aſk you one queſtion; you may | 
lov armies Tote! erer 
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eee Lover, hn e of che 
Ms yea or. mo? + 
By your principles it is not; Sas aa 
power of the keys to be judiciary, and therefore 
the converſion of an infidel pertains not to them: 
the church of Rome will help you with a medium 
to make this argument good. Do we not judge 
© thoſe that are within? for thoſe that are with- 
out, God ſhall judge, faith St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 
12. Whence ſhe infers, that a converted infidel, 
not yet admitted to the church, is a ſtranger to 
the judiciary power of the keys; but being once 
admitted into the church, he is now become the 
church's ſubject, and ſo fit matter for the prieſt to 
work on, upon his next relapſe. What think you 
of this reaſon? Do you take it to be good? Take 
heed, or elſe it will give you a deadly ſtripe: for 
the converſion of an infidel, out of queſtion, is a 
moſt proper act of the keys. For, ſince the open- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven is confeſſed to be- 
long unto the keys; and heaven, which was ſhut a- 
gainſt the infidel in time of his infidelity, upon his 
converſion is acknowledged to be opened unto 
him: certainly whoſoever converted him, uſed. the 
keys; or elſe he muſt pretend to have either a 
picklock, or the herb Lunaria, which, they ſay, 
from horſes heels. If then the converſion of a ſin- 
ner be an act of the keys, and by the argument of 
the church of Rome it be „ it fol 
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los then, that all acts of the keys are not judici- 


ary; and if not judiciary, then declarative og 
for betwixt theſe two I know no mean. 


But becauſe to diſpute againſt a man out of his 


own principles, which perchance are falſe (for this 


we know oft falls out, that by the power of ſyllo- 


giſms, men may and do draw true concluſions 


from falſe premiſes) becauſe, I ſay, thus to do, 
in the judgment of Ariſtotle, leaves a man per- 


* ſuaded, but not bettered: +* and Iam willing 


not only to perſuade you, but to better yon: I 


will draw the little, which remains en be id in : 


e eee pennt ane 18 1055 
1}, In all the Apoſtles practice in converting 


Jews and Gentiles, find you any thing like unto 


the act of any judiciary power? They neither did 
nor could uſe any ſuch thing. That they did not, 
appears by Philip, who A the Eu- 
nuch, and finding him deſirous df baptiſm, imme- 
wo thee profeſſion of his faith, admitted him 

into urch. That they neither did nor could, 
appears by Peter and the reſt of the Apoſtles in 


the Acts ii. 41. who could never in the ſpace of 


an afternoon, being none but themſelves, have con- 
verted three thouſand ſouls, had they taken any 
A NI Again, ima- 
gine with yourſelf all circumſtances 
thao ta habe 7 7 
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all to the practice of the Apoſtles, in the conver- 
ſion of infidels; and if you find any one of them 


agree to that action, let me be challenged upon 
it, and be pee TRAD abuſed n with 8 


hay. 


To conclude then; ſince 1 your /; an which 


is the one half of your pretended juriſdiction, pre- 


tends to nothing above declarative; and ſince your 


ſolveritis, in ſo great an act as is the converſion of 


infidels, lays claim to no more: what act of the 


power of the keys is it, wherein we may conceive 
hope of finding any thing active or judiciary? I 


ſee what you will ſay; there yet remains a part, 


. you'think, wherein you have hope to ſpeed, and 


that is the reconciling of relapſing Chriſtians, As 
you fancy that in every ſinning Chriſtian, there is 
a duty binding him to repair, and lay his ſin open 
to the miniſter of the goſpel; and in him a power 
to conſider of the ſins of ſuch as repair unto him, 


to weigh particulars, to conſider circumſtances 


and occaſions, and according to true judgment, ei- 


ter upon penance impoſed to abſolve fin (which 
vou call remitting of the ſin) or to withhold him 


for a time from participation of holy duties with 


catholic Chriſtians, which you call retaining of 


fins ; ſuppoſing that God doth: the like in heaven, 


as it is written, What you bind in earth, is bound 
in heaven, and what you looſe in earth, is looſed 


* in heaven, Matth. xvi. 19. Now the rock on 


which you labour to found ſo extravagant a con: 


oo 


Orr rsd. on 
ceit, is no other than the words which I have quo- 
ted out df ſcripture; you preſs earneſtly the lige- 
veritis et vos, all which can yield you ſmall relief: 
for if they help you not at all in thoſe weighty 
parts of the power of the keys, which but now 
were laid before you; by what analogy can you 
expect they ſhould afford you any aſſiſtance here? 
As is ligare, ſo is ſolvere; as is the converſion of 
an infidel, ſo is the reconciling of a relapſing Chriſ- 
tian, for any thing you can make appear: either 
all is declarative, which is very poſſible, and in 

many caſes neceſſary; or all judicative, which in 
ſome caſes is impoſſible, and in none neceſſary: ſo 
that to fit the ſcripture to your fancy, you are 

conſtrained to diſtract and rend it without any 
- warrant at all. But yon have found out in the 
text a ſtronger argument againſt the declarative 
power I contend for: you eſpy an inſuffavit, a 
great, a ſolemn, and unwonted ceremony, un- 
doubtedly concluding ſome greater matter than a 

poor power declarative: * What! did our ſerious 
_ * maſter thus ſpend his breath to no purpoſe, and, 
© like a hocus pocus, with ſo much ſhew act us 2 


© ſolemn nothing?” I pray whoſe words are theſe? 
I ſhould have thought them to have been Porphy- 


ry's, or Julian's (but that I know your hand) for 
you ſubſcribed not your name to your letters; 
Arne. arif dei AENOY , 
 Oapra xaxayopuc.®* Olymp. i. 1 
8 oy: are, awaits th* unhallowed tongue,” Weſt. 
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caſion not much unlike unto this. 

| ——— ora price 
upon fo divine an act; he loſt not his breath, when 
he ſpent his in/#ffavit ; he opened their wits, that 
they might underſtand the ſcripture; he revealed 
to them the myſteries of Jeſus Chriſt, dying and 
riſing again for the world's ſalvation, the greateſt 


then concealed : he commanded them to be the 
firſt bringers of this good news ; and that they 
might the more undauntedly perform their charge, 
he endowed them with infallibility, with infinite 


conſtancy and fortitude, with power of working 


ſuch wonders as none could do, unleſs God were 


with them. Appello conſcientiam tuam : were thoſe . 
things ſuch nothings, that they deſerve to be thus 
jeered? But that befals you which befals the 


| ſtares that dwell in the ſteeple, who fear not the 
bells, becauſe they hear them every day. Theſe 
wonderful benefits of God have every day ſound- 
ed in your ears, and the frequency of them hath 


taught you to forget your reverence to them. Yet 
all this inſufflavit, this ceremony was for no other 
end but to further a declarative power; their un - 


daunted fortitude, their power of miracling, their 
infallibility did but add countenance and ſtrength 
to their declarative power, by which they went up 


anddown the world, to manifeſt the good tidings of 


ſalvation, 80 that even theſe which ſerved thus to 


7 


they are the words of your Pindarus, vpon an e. 


news that ever was reported in the world, and till 
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ſet off the goſpel, ae hana 
the better manifeſtation of it; therefore may they 
very well paſs,if not amongſt the keys, yet amongſt 
the neceſſary wards. Whereas your fancy of an 
active or judicative power in the prieſt, concurring 
with God in reconciling relapſing Chriſtians, is nei- 
ther one nor other, but is indeed like unto the work 
of ſome deceitful ſmith, who the better to counte - | 
nance and grace his work, adds to his key ſuper« 
fluous and idle wards, which, nnn 
the lock, are of no uſe at all. 

Jo your ſecond query, Whether che inp | 
confined to the Apoſtles only ? Tho anſwer is in 
no caſe hard to give, it may perchance in ſome 


caſe be dangerous; for there is a generation f 


men in the world, (the clergy they call them) who 
impropriate the keys unto themſelves, and would 
be very angry to underſtand, that others from 
themſelves ſhould claim a right unto them. To 
your queſtion then, no doubt but originally none 
received the keys from the mouth of our Saviour, 
but the Apoſtles only; none did, nor ever could 
manage them with that authority and ſplendour as 
the Apoſtles did, who were above all moſt amply 
furniſhed with all things fitting ſo great a work. 
For whereas you ſeem to intimate, that the preach⸗ 
ing miſſion was communicated to others, as the 
ſeventy- two diſciples, as well as the Apoſtles; you 

do but miſtake yourſelf, if you conceive that the 
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them: for concerning the myſteries of Jeſus Chriſt, 
| and him crucified for the ſins of the world (where- 
in indeed the opening of the-kingdom of heaven 
did conſiſt) they received it not, they knew it not. 
To be the prime reporters of this, was an honour 
. imparted only to the Apoſtles : yet were they not 
ſo imparted, as that they ſhould be confined to 
them. Every one that heard and received the light 
of the ſaving doctrine from them, ſo far forth as 
he had underſtanding in the ways of life, had now 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. committed to 
his power, both for ais own and others uſe. Eve- 
ry one, of what ſtate or condition ſoever, that 
| hath any occaſion offered him, to ſerve another in 
the ways of life, clergy or lay, male or female, 
Whatever he be, hath theſe keys, not only for 
himſelf, but for the benefit of others. For if na- 
tural goodneſs teach every man, Lumen de lumi- 
ne, erranti comiter monſtrare viam, &c. then how 
much more doth Chriſtian goodnefs require of e- 
very one, to his ability to be a light to thoſe who 
fit in darkneſs, and direct their ſteps, who moſt 
dangerouſly miſtake their way? To fave a ſoul, 
every man is a prieſt, To whom, I pray you, is 
that faid in Leviticus, Thou ſhalt not fee thy 
brother ſin, but thou ſhalt reprove, and ſave thy 
brother? And if the law binds a man, when 
he ſaw his enemies cattle to ſtray, to put them in- 
to their way; how much more doth it oblige him 
0 do the like for the man himſelf? See you not 
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how the whole world conſpires with me in the 
ſame opinion? Doth not every father teach his ſon, 
every maſter his ſervant, every man his friend? 


How many of the laity in this age, and from time 


to time in all ages, have by writing for the public 


good, propagated the goſpel of Chriſt, as if ſome 


ſecret inſtinct of nature had put into mens minds 
thus to do? I ſhame to dwell fo long upon ſo 


plain a theme; yet becauſe I feel your pulſe, and 


perceive what it is that troubles you, I muſt ſay 
ſomething to an objection, which I know you 
make. You conceive that forthwith upon this 
which I have faid, muſt needs follow ſome great 
confuſion of eſtates, and degrees; the laity will 

ſtraitway get up into our pulpits, we ſhall loſe our 


credit, and the adoration which the fimple ſort do 
yield us is in danger to be loſt; 


Sir, Fear you not, the ſufficient and able of 


ut clergy will reap no diſcountenance, but ho- 


nour by this: for he that knows how to do well 
himſelf, will moſt willingly approve what is well 
done by another. It is extreme poverty of mind 


to ground your reputation upon another man's 


ignorance; and to ſecure yourſelf, you do well, 
becauſe you perceive perchance, that none can 


judge how ill you do. Be not angry then to 


ſee others join with you in part of your charge. 


I Would all the Lord's people did preach,” and 
that every man did think himſelf bound to dif- . 
charge a part of the good; and make 

1 | G | 
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account that the care of other mens ſouls concern - 


ed him as well as of his own. When the Apoſtles 
took order to ordain ſome, upon whom the public 


burden of preaching the goſpel ſhould lie, it was 


not their purpoſe to impropriate the thing to thoſe 


Perſons alone ; but knowing that what was left to 


the care of all, was commonly worſe looked unto, 


in wiſe and moſt Chriſtian care, they deſigned 


ſome, whoſe duty it ſhould be to wait upon the 
goſpel alone, the better to preſerve the profeſſion 


to the world's end. It hath been the wiſdom of 


thoſe, who have taken care of the propagation of 
arts and ſciences, not only to appoint means, that 


multitudes ſhould ſtudy and make profeſſion pri- 
vately, but that ſome ſhould be conſtituted public 
- profeſſors to teach ? cathedra, that ſo all might 


know to whom to repair, in the doubts incident 


to their faculties ; and this hath been thought a 


ſovereign way to- preſerve ſciences, Sir, we are 
the public profeſſors of Chriſtianity, we ſpeak 2 
cathedra, which none can do, but ſuch as are or- 
dained. Let the private profeſſion and practice of 


_ Chriſtianity improve itſelf never ſo much, yet the 
Honour of the public profeſſor, ſo he deſerve his 


place, can never impair, It grieves me to ſtand ſo 
long upon ſo plain, ſo unwelcome a leſſon ; I will - 
c your third 
query. | 

In the third dplace yowrequire to _—_ What 


OF THE XEYS "© "og 
ſion: You mean, I think, that confeſſion, which 
is as fooliſhly as commonly called ſacramental, for 
it hath nothing of a ſacrament in it. Did I know 
your mind a little more in particular, what form 
of confeſſion you ſpeak of, whether as it is uſed 
in the church of Rome, or in ſome refined guiſe, 
as it ſeems ſome would, who have of late called 
for it in the church of England; I ſhould ſpeak 
peradventure more appoſitely to what you deſire. 
But fince you have propoſed confeſſion only in 


"M _ uy wowed * be in like manner. 


13 . | 
"mt of all, Ceed of fins l. is a . not 
only convenient, but unavoidably neceſſary to ſal- 
vation; without which none ſhall ever ſee God: 

and thus far, I ſuppoſe, all Chriſtians do agree. 

The main difference is in the manner of practi- 

ſing it; the queſtion —_y Wed der pee are to 

be intereſted in it? | 

Natural equity dd us, {hon unto every 
party, juſtly offended, ſatisfaction ſome way or 
other is due. The firſt party wronged ih every of- 
fence is God, againſt whoſe honour and expreſs 
command every ſin is committed. To him there- 
fore, in the firſt place, ſatisfaction is due, by ſub- 
miſſion and acknowledgment; ſince there remains 


no other way of compoſition with God. But there 


are ſome ſins committed againſt God, ſome com- 
mitted againſt God and men: in the former it is 
ſufficient if we pacify God alone; in _ latter 

* 1 
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our neighbour, againſt whom we have treſpaſſed, 
muſt receive ſatisfaction for the wrong done him 
at leaſt, if it be in the power of the treſpaſſer. 


Your Primmer of Sarum will tell you, © That not 


to make reſtitution, if you be able, and not to 
pardon, unavoidably exclude from the kingdom 
* of heaven. Now might the doctrine of confeſ- 
ſion and acknowledgment in caſe of offence given, 
have been permitted to run fair and clear, as it de- 
ſcends from God and good reaſon, the firſt foun- 
tains of it; there needed no more to be ſaid in 
this argument, than I have already told you. But 
I know not what intempeſtive fooliſh ambition 
hath troubled the ſtream, and it hath paſt now for 
a long time (till the reformation altered it) for a 
general doctrine in the church, That in all kind of 
ſins, whether againſt God or our neighbour, there 
can be no reconciliation betwixt the parties of- 
fending and offended, but by interpoſition of a 


prieſt; a thing utterly beſides all reaſon and com- 


mon ſenſe, that you ſhould open your private 
imperfections to one whom they concern not (for 
it is granted, that all parties concerned in an of- 
fence, muſt have reaſon at the hands of the offen- 
der) and who can no ways help you: for he that 


is conſcientious of his ſin (and without trouble of 


conſcience I think none would ever repair to his 
confeſſor) knows very well, that there is no fin ſo 
great, but upon ſubmiſſion God both can and will 
pardon it; and none ſo ſmall, but pardon for it 
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muſt be ſought, or elſe he hath been ill catechized. 
And more than this what can any prieſt tell him? 
mn Pliny ſomewhere tells you, That he that 

© is ſtricken by a ſcorpion, if he go immediately 
Gy + ans whiſper it into the ear of an aſs, ſhall find 
* himſelf immediately eaſed®,* That fin is a ſcor- 
pion, and bites dead ly, I have always believed ; 
but that to cure the bite of it, it was a reli 
remedy to whiſper it into the ear of a prieſt, I do 
as well believe as I do that of Pliny, The patrons 
of this fancy, for defect of reaſon and common 
congruity, are fain to betake themſelves to ſcrip- 
ture; and the. miſchief is, there is no direct text 
for it, and therefore they are conſtrained to help 

themſelves with a mere conjectural conſequence: 
for ſince it is taken for certain, that there is a 
power to remit and to retain ſins, how ſhall they, 
who have this power given them, know how fit 
it is to remit or to retain a ſin; except they know 
the fin; and know it they cannot, but "7 confel- 
fion ? For anſwer to this, 

, We have found and proved, thin eee | 
of ſcripture muſt receive ſuch a ſenſe, as from 
whence no ſuch conſequence can be inferred, 

25%, We have endeavoured to prove, that the 
_ diſpenſation or application of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven (being nothing elſe but the duty of 
ſaving of ſouls) is a duty, which, pro occaſione ob. 
EE „ quis aſino in aurem percuſſum a ſcorpione ſe dicat, 
e alam protincs bas! in. Nat, I. 38. c. 10, 
| SEES 


* 
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* 
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laid, lies upon every Chriſtian; which if it be true 
| (as in good faith I think it) and the clergy per- 


ceive it, I think they would never go about to 
urge that text, although we ſhould yield it them 


in their own meaning. For they muſt needs ſee 
that it follows, that you may as well make your 
muleteer (if you have one) your confeſſor, as your 
pariſh- prieſt. Tell me in good earneſt, if you can, 
cout of what good intent can this deſire to know 
another man's ſin, which concerns you not, pro- 
ceed? Is it to teach him that it is a fin? He knew 


that, or elſe he had never repaired'to you to confeſs 
it. Is it to tell him that he is to repent, to reſtore, 
to pray, to give alms ? &c. All this he knew, or 


elſe he hath had his breeding under an evil clergy. 
Lea, but how ſhall the phyſician cure the diſeaſe, 
if he know it not? Suppoſe all diſeaſes had one 
' remedy (as all ſpiritual diſeaſes have) and what 
matters it, if the patient be ſick, to know whether 

it be an ague, or the meazles, or the pleuriſy, ſince 


one potion cures them all? Yea, but if you know 


not the particulars, how fhall he judge of the 
quantity of the doſes ? for the ſame diſeaſe, upon 


ſundry circumſtances, may require majus or minus 


in the phyſic. This is the pooreſt ſcruple of a thou- 


ſand; for in the regimen of patients ſpiritually ſick, 


| there can be but one miſtake, that is, if you give 
too little, Be ſure you give enough, and teach 


your patients to think no {in to be little (which in 


men ſpiritually ſick is error ſaluberrimus) and you 
dnn never err: for natural phyſic is only phyſic, 
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but ſpiritual phyſic is both phyſie and diet, and 
may be indifferently adminiſtered both to the ſick 
and the ſound; repentance perchance only except- 
ed, of which, upon occaſion, aſſure yourſelf you 


can hardly take too much. What reaſon now can 


you, give me, why you ſhould deſire to dive into 
any man's breaſt, et ſcire ſecreta domus; except 
it be that which follows in the next words, ind? 
timeri, as I muſt confeſs I ſuſpect it is. The truth 
is, ſome miſtaken cuſtoms of the antient church, 
the craft and power of the clergy, the ſimplicity 
and ignorance of the laity, theſe begat the Tpayi- 


 aapor , of which we now ſpeak. It may be you 
take the practice of the antient church, and the 
point of excommunication, to make ſomewhat for 
you: when thoſe cards ſhall come to be played 
(though that of church-cuſtom is not greatly ma- 
terial, which way ſoever it looks) I believe you 
will not find the game you look for. Indeed I 
was once minded to have conſidered ſomething of 


that ; but I think you lock for a letter, not for a 
book, and I perceive myſelf already to have gone 
beyond the compaſs of a letter. Another parley 


therefore, if you pleaſe, ſhall put an end to thoſe 
and other ſcruples, if any do ariſe: and for the 


preſent give, I pray you, a little reſpite unto 
From my ſtudy, this 8th F 


day of March, aſl 8 5 7 e i. 1 


7 TJuvenal, fat. iii. | 
T . ace ende rauer. 
84 
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MISCELLANIES, 
| ECTIO N.1... 


* ew. to * the chureh, 


[ARES and eee Weir wage wit there 
are none, except we will make true profeſ- 
ſion, which i is the form and eſſence of the church, 
to be a mark. And as there are none, ſo it is not 
neceſſary there ſhould be: for to what purpoſe 
| ſhould they ſerve? that I might go ſeek and find 
out ſome company to mark. This is no way ner, 
ceſſary, for. glorious things are in the ſcriptures 
ſpoken of the church; not that I ſhould run up 
and down the world to find the perſons of the 
profeſſors, but that I ſhould make myſelf of it. 
This I do by taking upon me the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, and ſubmitting myſelf to the rules of 
belief and practice delivered in the goſpel; though, | 


. - beſides myſelf, I knew no other profeſſor. in the 


world. If this were not the author's end i in pro 


F anity, | 
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S Er. u. | 
The de eſeription of the church. 


HE church, as it imports a viſible company” 
14 in earth, is nothing elſe but the company 
of profeſſors of Chriſtianity, whereſoever diſper- 
ſed in the earth. To define it thus by monarchy, 
under one viſible head, is a novelty crept up, ſince 
men began to change the ſpiritual kingdom of 
Chriſt to ſecular pride and tyranny; and a thing. 
never heard of, either in the ſcriptures, or in the 
writings of the antients. Government, whether by 
one or many, or. howſoever, if it be one of the 
church's contingent attributes, it is all; certainly 
it is no neceſſary property, much leſs comes it into 
the definition and eſſence of it. I mean outward 
government; for as for inward government, by 
which Chriſt reigns in the hearts of his elect, and 
vindicates them from ſpiritual enemies, I have no 
occaſion to ſpeak, e aptrrrennt (6 to it 


in all er v9 "Hs 
8 E c T. Wm. 
' How Curt wi is the bead of the el. . 


ROM the world's beginning, ll the laſt hour 
of it, the church. is efſeacially-ane andthe”. 
fone, howſoever perchance in garment, and out · 
ward ceremony, it admits of difference. And as it 
*** e 
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106 MISCELLANIES, 
Chriſtian ; there being no other differe 
the fathers before Chriſt and us, but this: as we 
believe in Chriſt that is come, ſo they believed in 
. Chriſt that was to come; Jeſus Chriſt yeſter- 
© day, and to day, and the ſame for ever, Heb. 
xiii, 8. Reference unto Chriſt is the very eſſence 
of the church, and there neither is, nor ever was 
any church but Chriſt's; and therefore the church 
an, quoad rem, as we are. Now as this' church- 
at all times is Chriſt's body, fo is Chriſt the head 
of it: for it is as impoſſible for the church, as for 
the body to be without its head; it is not there- 
fore as your author dreams; Chriſt came not to 
found a new church, or to profeſs a viſible head- 
ſhip of it. That relation to this church, which e 
expreſs when we call him the head of it; is one 
and the ſame, from the beginning to all eterni- 
ty; neither receives it any alteration in this re- 
ſpe&, becauſe the perſon, in whom this relation 
is founded, is ſometimes viſible, ſometimes not. 
It is true indeed, the head of the church ſome - 
times became viſible, but this is but contingent 
and by concomitancy: for Chriſt, the ſecond per- 
Iſon in the Trinity, becoming man to redeem this 
church, and manifeſt the way of truth unto it, it 
ſo fell out that the head of the church became vi- 
 fible. Of this viſibility he left no ſucceſſor, no 
doctrine, no uſe, as being a thing merely acciden- 
tal.” Taſk, Had the church before Chriſt any viſi 
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ble head? If it had, then was not Chriſt the firſt, 
as here our teacher teacher tells us. If it had 
none, why then ſhould the church more require 
a viſible head, than it did from the beginning? 
To ſpeak the truth at once: all theſe queſtions 

the notes, the viſibility, the govern- 
ment of the church, if we look upon the ſubſtance 
and nature of the church, they are merely idle 
and impertinent; if upon the end why learned men 
Nee eee ee 


eee. 
. Of Peter's miniſterial beadſhip of the church, 


I yur ambor's paragraphs concming the 
ſible increaſe, or ſucceſſion of the church, 


there is no difference betwixt us. As for the 
proofs of Peter's miniſterial headſhip, this firſt 


cannot prove it: for Peter was the rock then 
when our Saviour ſpake; but then could he not 
de the viſible head, for Chriſt himſelf was then 
living, and by our teacher's doctrine, ſupplied that 
room himſelf. Peter therefore, howſoever, or in 
eee 
not be the viſible head, except we will grant the 
church to-have had two viſible heads at anch. 23 

250. The keys of heaven committed to Peter, 
| and command to feed his ſheep, import no more 
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To teach all nations; Matth. xxviii. 19. for this 
duty, in ſeveral reſpects, is expreſſed by ſeveral 
metaphors, - Teaching, as it ſignifies the opening 
of the way to life, ſo it is called by the name of 
keys; but as it ſignifies the ſtrengthning of the 
ſoul of man by the word, which is the ſoul's ſpiri- 
tual food, ſo it is called feeding. Thus much is 
ſeen by the defenders of the church of Rome, and 
therefore they fly for refuge to a circumſtance. It 
is obſerved, that our Saviour delivered this doc- 
trine to Peter alone (as indeed ſometimes he did) 
in this it is ſuppoſed that ſome great myſtery reſts: 
for why ſhould our Saviour thus ſingle out Peter, 
and commend a common duty to him, if there 
were not ſomething extraordinary in it,which con- 
cerned him above the reſt ? This they interpret a 
pre-eminence that Peter had in his buſineſs of 
teaching, which they ſay is a primacy and head- 
ſhip; inforcing thus much, that all the reſt were 
to depend from him, and from him receive what 
they were to preach. For anſwer, Grant me · there 
were ſome great myſtery in it, yet whence is it 
proved that this is that myſtery ? For if our Sa- 
viour did not manifeſt it, then might there be a 
thouſand cauſes, which man's conjecture may ea- 
ſily miſs. It is great boldneſs, out of cauſes con- 
cCealed, to pick ſo great conſequences, and to found 
matters of ſo great weight upon mere conjectures. 
30, The prayer for confirmation of Peter's 
* whence it came, the courſe of the * ſer. 
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dovyn in the text doth ſnew: it was our Saviour's 
previſion of Peter's danger to relapſe, which dan- 
ger he had certainly run into, had not our Savi- 
our extraordinarily prayed for confirmation of his 
faith. And the precept of confirming his brethren, 
is but that charitable office which is exacted at e- 
very Chriſtian's hand, that when himſelf had e- 
ſcaped fo great a wreck; to be careful in warn- 
ing and reclaiming others, whom common 1 frailty 
drives into the like diſtreſs, . 

Theſe circumſtances, that Peter is fr ans 
among the diſciples, that he made the firſt ſermon, 
and the like, are too weak grounds to build the 
ſovereignty over the world upon; and that he ſpake 
Ananias and Sapphiradead, argues ſpiritual power, 
but not temporal. But that Peter called the firſt 


council in the Acts, is a circumſtance beyond the 


text; for concerning the calling of the council, 


there is no word: all that is ſaid, is but this, 
That the apoſtles and elders met; Acts xv. 6. 


no ſyllable of Peter's calling them together. 


That Peter was twenty-five years biſhop of 
Rome, is not to be proved out of antiquity, before 
St. Jerom, who ſhuffled it into Euſebius's chro- 
nicle, there being no ſuch thing extant in his ſto- 
ry; yea, that he was biſhop at all (as now the 

name of biſhop is taken) may be very queſtion- 
able: for the antients, that reckon up the biſhops 


of Rome until their times, as Euſebius, and before 


him Tertullian, and before them both Irenaeus, 
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never account Peter as biſhop of that ſee; and E- 
piphanius tells us, that Peter and Paul were both 
bdiſhops of Rome at once: by which it is plain he 
took the title of biſhop in another ſenſe than now 
it is uſed; for now, and fo for a long time up- 
ward, two biſhops can no-more poſſeſs one ſee,than 
two hedge ſparrows dwell in one buſh. St. Pe- 
ter's time was a little en for biſhops to riſe. 


SECT. V. | 
Anſwer to the biſhop of Rome's pradtice of ſupremacy, 
O the Frſt, that ſo many of the biſhops of 
Rome were martyrs, what makes that to 
Ae ele eee eee 
| * : 

To the nee That Viſor etdenvetred to ex- | 
ecmmunicate the Aſiatic biſhops; is true; but 
withal it is as true, that he was withſtood for his 
labour: for the biſhops of Aſia themſelves did 

* ſharply reprove him,” the words of Euſebius *; 
and Irenacus wrote againſt him for it. | 

To the third, That the firſt four councils were 
called by the gopes; is an open falſhood ; for in 
the two firſt, the biſhops of Rome are not ſo much 
as mentioned, fave only as perſons cited. In the 
xwo laſt they are mentioned only as petitioners to | 

® Decorras I * * ruras pores, wha xrige terre lu, 
| wm, 4.0 ahh. 


- Eccleſ, Hiſt. lib. 3. e. 24. 
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the emperor, There are extant the ſtories of Eu- 
ſebius, Socrates, Ruffinus, Theodoret, Sozome+ 
nus, the acts of the councils themſelves, at leaſt 
ſome of them, the writings and epiſtles of Leo 
biſhop of Rome: in all theſe there is not one 
word of the Pope, farther than a ſupplicant, and 
the whole calling of the biſhops together is attri- 
. buted to the emperor: take for example but the 
| laſt of them. Leo biſhop of Rome was deſirous 
that ſome things done in a meeting of divines at 
Epheſus, ſhould be diſannulled ; for this he be- 
comes a ſuitor to Theodoſius the j junior, to have a 
general council, but could never procure it of him; 
After his death he continues his ſuit to Marcianus, 
ſucceſſor to Theodoſius, who granted his requeſts 
but whereas Leo had requeſted the council might 
be held in Italy, the emperor would not hear himz 
nay which is more, the pope, upon good reaſon, 
had beſought the emperor to put off the day de- 
ſigned for the holding of the council, but the em- 
peror would not hear him: ſo that Leo could do 
nothing, neither for the calling the council, nor for 
by Leo's own epiſtles +. If the popes could do fo 
little well near 500 years after Chriſt, how little 
could they do before, whes their horns were not 
yet ſo long? 


een : EY, 


ruption of the church of Rome, which by them 
| + Vid. Epiſt. 9. 12. 24. 25. 33+ 35+ 43. 


3\ 


en Miene 


is confeſſed ſometimes to have been pure, FROM | 
more prejudicial to Chriſt's promiſe to his church, 
That the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
her, Matth. xvi. 18. than the known corrupti- 
on of the churches in Aſia in St, 3 of 
of other churches after. . 

The cloſe of all is a demonſtration, award 
unfortunately uſed by your author, to bewray his 
logic : for indeed a reaſon drawn from ſo poor 
and empty a ſign, falls many bows wide of demon - 


ſtradive proof. Firſt it is falſe that all the reſt of 


patriarchal ſees are extinct. The ſee of Conſtan- 
tinople yet ſtands, and ſhews her ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops from St. Andrew till this day, as well as the 
church of Rome can from St. Peter: the ſee of 
Alexandria yet ſubſiſts, and the biſhop of that 
place calls himſelf judge of the world®,” (as myſelf 
have ſeen in ſome of his letters) a title to which 
he hath as good right, as the biſhop of Rome hath 
do be the world's ſovereign. If any reply they are 
poor, in miſery, in perſecution and affliction : this 
can make no difference, ſince with Chriſt there is 
neither rich nor poor, but a new creature.” Galat. 
vi. 15. And again, their caſe now is as good as 
was the biſhops of Rome, under the Ethnic em- 
perors; for their lot then was no other than thoſe = 
biſhops is now. But grant that it had laſted long- 
eſt, what then? ſome of them muſt needs have 
conſiſted longer than the other, n we would 
n 
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ſuppoſe that they ſhould have fallen altogether» 
Peradventure the reaſon of her ſo long laſting is 
no other but that which the Cyclops gives Ulyſſes 

in Homer, Ulyſſes ſhould be eaten laſt of all.+* 
However it be, this vaunt ſeems but like that of 
the wicked ſervant in the goſpel, © My Lord de- 
layeth his coming, Matth. xxiv. 48. and we doubt 
not but a day of the Lord ſhall overtake him who 
now eats and drinks, and revels with the world, 
and beats his fellow - ſervants. 


+ Ori iyd v on ? ot. . 
; Ry » Odyſſ. i. v. 369. 
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| Wherein is briefly diſcovered the original 
: _ Cauſes of all Scuro. _ 


ERES and ſchiſm, as they are in com- 
1 mon uſe, are two theological Mopar, or 
 Acarecrows, which they, who uphold a party in 

religion, uſe to fright away ſuch, as making inqui- 
ry into it, are ready to relinquiſh and oppoſe it, 
if it appear either erroneous or ſuſpicious. For as 

Plutarch reports of a painter, who having unſkil- 
fully painted a cock, chaſed away all cocks and 
hens, that ſo the imperfection of his art might not 
appear by compariſon with nature; ſo men wil- 
ling for ends to admit of no fancy but their own, 
endearour to hinder an inquiry into it by way of 
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| compariſon of ſomewhat with it, peradventure 
truer, that ſo the deformity of their own might 
not appear. But howſoever in the common ma- 
nage, hereſy and ſchiſm are but ridiculous terms, 
yet the things in themſelves are of very conſider- 
able moment; the one offending againſt truth, the 
other againſt charity; and therefore both deadly, 
where they are not by imputation, but in deed. 
It is then a matter of no ſmall importance truly 
to deſcry the nature of them, that ſo they may 
fear who are guilty of them, and they, on the 
cContrary, ſtrengthen themſelves, who through the 
iniquity of men and times are 1 charged 
with them. 
S8 chiſm (for of hereſy we ſhall not now treat, 
except it be by accident, and that by occaſion of 
a general miſtake, fpread throughout all the writ- 
ings of the antients, in which their names are fa- 
miliarly confounded ; ) Schiſm, I ſay, upon the 
very ſound of the word, imports diviſion ; diviſi- 
on is not, but where communion is, or ought to 
be. Now communion is the ſtrength and ground 
of all ſociety, whether facred or civil: whoſoever 
therefore they be that offend againſt this common 
ſociety and friendlineſs of men, and cauſe ſe- 
paration and breach among them; if it be in civil 
. occaſions, are guilty of {edition or rebellion ; if it 
be by occaſion of eccleſiaſtical difference, they are 
guilty of ſchiſm. So that ſchiſm is an eccleſiaſti- 
cal * as ſedition is a lay ſchiſm, Yet the 
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great benefit of communion notwithſtanding, in 
regard of divers diſtempers men are ſubject to, 
diſſenſion and diſunion are often neceſſary : for 
when either falſe or uncertain concluſions are ob- 
truded for truth, and acts either unlawful, or mi- 
niſtring juſt ſcruple, are required of us to be per- 
formed: in theſe caſes conſent were conſpiraey, 
and open conteſtation ĩs not faction or ieaign, but 
due Chriſtian animoſity. | 
For the further opening therefore af thi na- 
ture of ſchiſm, ſomething muſt be added by way 
of difference, to diſtinguiſh it from neceſſary ſepa- 
ration; and that is, that the cauſes, upon which 
diviſion is attempted, proceed not from paſſion or 
diſtemper, or from ambition or avarice, or ſuch o- 


ther ends as human folly is apt to purſue; but 
from well weighed and neceſſary reaſons, and 
that, when all other means having been tryed, no- 


thing will ſerve to ſave us from guilt of con- 


ſcience, but open ſeparation. So that ſchiſm, if 
we would define it, is nothing elſe but an unne- 


ceſſary ſeparation of Chriſtians from that part of 
the viſible church, of which they were once mem- 
bers. Now as in mutinies and civil diſſenſions there 
are two attendants in ordinary belonging unto 
them; one the choice of one elector or guide in 
place of the general or ordinary governor, to rule 
and guide; the other the appointing of ſome pu- 
blic place or rendezvous, where public meetings - 
mult be celebrated: ſo in church diſſenſions and 
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quarrels, two appurtenances there are which ſerve 
to make a ſchiſm compleat. 5 

'1/, The choice of a biſhop, in oppoſition to 
the former; (a thing very frequent amongſt the an- 
tients, and which many times was both the cauſe 
and effect of ſchiſm.) 

20, The erecting of a new church d ora- 
tory, for the dividing party to meet in publicly ; : 
for till this be done, the ſchiſm is but 1 in the 
womb. 

In that late e controverſy in Holland, De 
Praedeflinatione et auxiliis, as long as the diſagree- 
ing parties went no further than diſputes and pen- 
combats, the {ſchiſm was all that while unhatched : 
but as ſoon as one party ſwept an old cloyſter, and 
by a pretty art ſuddenly made it a church, by put- 
ting a new pulpit in it, for the ſeparating party 
there to meet; now what before was a contro- 
verſy, became a formal ſchiſm. To know no more 
than this, if you take it to be true, had been e- 
nough to direct how you are to judge, and what 
to think of ſchiſm and ſchiſmatics; yet becauſe in 
the ancients (by whom many men are more af- 

frighted than hurt) much is ſaid, and many fear- 
ful dooms are pronounced in this caſe ; will we 

deſcend a little to conſider of ſchiſms, as it were 

by way of ſtory, and that partly further to open 

that which we have ſaid in general, by inſtancing 

in particulars; and partly to diſabuſe thoſe, who 

reyerencing ä more than needs, have fuf- 
wo 
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fered themſelves to be ſcared with imputation of 
ſchiſm, above due meaſure: for what the antients 


ſpake by way of cenſure of ſchiſm in general, is 
moſt true; for they ſaw (and it is no great mat- 
ter to ſee ſo much) that nnadviſedly, and upon 


fancy, to break the knot of union betwixt man and 


man (eſpecially amongſt Chriſtians, upon whom, 


above all other kind of men, the tie of love and 
communion doth moſt eſpecially reſt) was a crime 
hardly pardonable; and that nothing abſolves a 
man from the guilt of it, but true and unpretend- 


ed conſcience: yet when they came to pronounce 
of ſchiſms in particular (whether it were becauſe 


of their own intereſts, or that they ſaw not the 
truth, or for what other cauſe God only doth 
now) their judgments many times (to ſpeak moſt 
gently) are juſtly to be ſuſpected. Which that 
vou may ſee, we will range all ſchiſm into two 


e 


For there is a cchiſm, in which only one 


Wi _ is the ſchiſmatic : for where cauſe of ſchiſm 


is neceſſary, there not he that ſeparates, but he 
that occaſions the ſeparation, is the ſchiſmatic. 

2. There is a ſchiſm, in which both parts are 
the ſchiſmatics: for where the occaſion of ſepara- 


tion is unneceſſary, neither ſide can be excuſed 


oy” the guilt of ſchiſm. | 
But you will aſk, who ſhall be ha 3 what 


bs neceſſary ? Indeed that is a queſtion which hath 


been often made, WN truly an- | 
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ſwered: not becauſe it is a point of great depth 
or difficulty truly to aſſoil jt, but becauſe the true 
ſolution carries fire in the tail of it; for it bring- 
eth with it a piece of doctrine which is ſeldom 
pleaſing to ſuperiours. To you for the preſent this 
ſhall ſuffice: if ſo be you be anime defoecate, if you 
have cleared yourſelf from froth and grounds; if 
neither ſloth, nor fears, nor ambition, nor any 
tempting ſpirits of that nature abuſe you, (for 
theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the true impediments, 

_ why both that and other queſtions of the like dan- 
ger are not truly anſwered) if all this be, and yet 

| you fee not how to frame your reſolution, and 

- ſettle yourſelf for that doubt; I will ſay no more 

of you than was faid of Papias, St. John's own 
| ſcholar, you are of ſmall judgment,“ your _ 
ties are not ſo good as I preſumed. 

But to go on with what 1 intended, and FO 
which that interloping queſtion diverted me : that 
you may the better judge of the nature of ſchiſms 
by their occaſions, you ſhall find that all ſchiſms 
have crept into- the church by one of theſe three 
ways; either upon matter of fact, or matter of 
opinion, or point of ambition. For the firft; I call 
that matter of fact, when ſomething is required 
to be done by us, which we either know or ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpect to be unlawful. So the firſt notable 


ſchiſm, of which we read in the church, contained 
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in it matter of fact: for it being upon error taken 


for neceſſary, that an Eaſter muſt be kept; and 

upon worſe than error, if I may ſo ſpeak (for it 
was no leſs than a point of Judaiſm forced upon 
the church) upon worſe than error, I ſay, thought 
further neceſſary, that the ground for the time of 
our keeping that feaſt, muſt be the rule left by 
Moſes to the Jews; there aroſe a ſtout queſtion, 
Whether we were to celebrate with the Jews on 
the fourteenth moon, or the Sunday following ? 
'T his matter, though moſt unneceſſary, moſt vain, 
yet cauſed as great a combuſtion as ever was in 


the church; the Weſt ſeparating and refuſing 
communion with the Eaſt for many years toge- 
. ther, Jn this fantaſtical hurry, I cannot ſee but all 


the world were ſchiſmatics; neither can any thing 
excuſe them from that imputation, excepting only 
this, that we charitably ſuppoſe that all parties 
out of conſcience did what they did. A thing 
which befel them through the ignorance of their 
guides (for I will nat ſay their malice) and that 
through the juſt judgment of God, becauſe through 


ſloth and blind obedience men examined not the 
+ things which they were taught, but, like beaſts of 


burden, patiently couched down, and indifferent- 


ly underwent whatſoever their ſuperiours laid up- 
on them. By the way, by this you may plainly ſee 
the danger of our appeal to antiquity, for reſolu- 


tion in controverted points of faith, and how ſmall 
relief we 9 * 
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diſcretion of the chiefeſt guides and directors of 
the church, did in a point fo trivial, fo inconſi- 
derable, ſo mainly fail them, as not to ſee the 
truth in a ſubject, wherein it is the greateſt mar- 
vel how they could avoid the ſight of it; can we, 
without imputation of extreme groſſneſs and fol- 
ly, think ſo poor · ſpirited perſons competent jud- 
ges of the queſtions now on foot betwixt the 
churches? Pardon me, I know not what 8 
tion dre that note from me. 

The next ſchiſm, which had in it matter of 
fact, is that of the Donatiſt; who was perſuaded 
(at leaſt ſo he pretended) that it was unlawful to 
converſe or communicate in holy duties with men 
ſtained with any notorious ſin: (For howſoever 
Auſtin and others do ſpecify only the Thurificati et 
Traditores, and Libellatici, and the like, as if he 
ſeparated only from thoſe whom he found to be 
_ ſuch; yet by neceſſary proportion, he muſt refer 
to all notorious ſinners,) Upon this he taught, 


that in all places where good and bad were mixed 


together, there could be ng church, by reaſon of 
pollution, evaporating as it were from ſinners, 
which blaſted righteous perſons who converſed 
with them, and made all unclean. - On this ground 
ſeparating himſelf from all whom he liſt to ſuſ- 
pect, he gave out that the church was no where 
to be found but in him and his aſſociates, as being 
the only men among whom wicked perſons found 
no ſhelter ; and by conſequence the only clean 
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and unpolluted company, and therefore the only 
church. Againſt this St. Auguſtine laid'down this 


cConcluſion, Unitatem ecclefiae per totum orbem di- 


ſperſae propter nonnullorum peccata non eſſe deſeren- 


dam f.: which is indeed the whole ſum of that 


father's diſputation againſt the Donatiſt. Now in 
one part of this controverſy betwixt St. Auguſtine 
and the Donatiſt, there is one thing very remark- 
able: the truth was there, where it was by mere 
chance, and might have been on either fide, any 
reaſons brought by either party notwithſtanding ; 
for though it were de facto falſe, that pars Donati, 


ſhut up in Afric, was the only orthodox party, 


yet it might have been true, notwithſtanding any 
thing St. Auſtia brings to confute it: and on the 
contrary, though it were de facto true, that the 
part of Chriſtians diſperſed over the earth were or- 
thodox ; yet it might have been falſe, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing St. Auſtin brings to confirm it. 


For where, or amongſt whom, or amongſt how 


many the church ſhall be, or is, is a thing indif- 


ferent: it may be in any number, more or leſs; 


it may be in any place, country, or nation; it may 
be in all, and (for ought I know) it may be in 
none, without any prejudice to the definition of 
the church, or the truth of the goſpel. North or 
8 utn, many or few, diſperſed in many places, or 

+ The ibllance, though not the words, of this ſentence, 
155 er e e ee 2] 
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confined to one; none of theſe either e 
diſprove a church. | 
No this ſchiſm, and likewiſe the former, to a 
wiſe man that-well underſtands the matter in con- 
troverſy, may afford perchance matter of pity, to 
ſee men ſo ſtrangely diſtracted upon fancy; but 
of doubt or trouble what to do, it can yield none. 
For though in this ſchiſm the Donatiſt be the 
ſchiſmatic, and in the former both patties be e- 
qually engaged in the ſchiſm; yet you may ſafely 
upon your occaſions communicate with either, fo 
be you flatter neither in their ſchiſm, For why 
might it not be lawful to go to church with the 
Donatiſt, or to celebrate Eaſter with the Quarto- 
deciman, if occaſion ſo require? Since neither na- 
ture, nor religion, nor reaſon doth ſuggeſt any 
thing to the contrary: for in all public meetings 
pretending holineſs, ſo there be nothing done, but 
what true devotion and piety brook, why may not 
TI be preſent in them, and uſe communication with 
them? Nay what if thoſe, to whoſe care the execu- 
tion of the public ſervice is committed, do ſome- 
thing either unſeemly or ſuſpicious, or peradven- 
ture unlawful ? What if the garments they wear 
be cenſured as, nay indeed be, ſuperſtitious ? What 
if the geſture of adoration be uſed at the altar, as 
now we have learned to ſpeak ? What if the Ho- 
miliſt, or preacher, deliver any doctrine, of 
trruth of which we are not well perſuaded (a thin 
| Which very often falls out) yet for all this we 


% 
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may not ſeparate, except we be conſtrained per- 


ſonally to bear a part in them ourſelves. The 
prieſts under Eli had ſo ill demeaned themſelves 
about the daily ſacrifice, that the ſcriptures. tell 

us, they made it to ſtink ; yet the people refuſed 
not to come to the tabernacle, nor to bring their 
ſacrifice to the prieſt. For in theſe ſchiſms, which 
coficern fact, nothing can be a juſt cauſe of refu- 
ſal of communion, but only to require the execu- 
tion of ſome unlawful or ſuſpected act: for not 
only in reaſon, but in religion too, that maxim ad- 
mits of no releaſe ; Cautiſimi cujuſque praeceptum 
quod dubitas, ne feceris. Long it was ere the church 
fell upon ſchiſm upon this occaſion, though of late 
it hath had very many; for until the ſecond coun- 
cil of Nice (in which conciliabule ſuperſtition and 
ignorance did conſpire) I fay, until that rout did 
ſet up image-worſhip, there was not any remark- 
able ſchiſm, upon juſt occaſion of fact: all the 
reſt of ſchiſms of that kind were but wantonneſs, 
this was truly ſerious. In this the ſchiſmatical par- 

ty was the ſynod itſelf, and ſuch as conſpired with 

it. For concerning the uſe of images in facrir, 
Fiſt, it is acknowledged by all, that it is not a 

thing neceſſary : ſecondly, it is by moſt ſuſpected: 

thiraly, it is by many held utterly unlawful. Can 

then the enjoining of the practice of ſuch a thing 

be ought elſe but abuſe? Or can the refuſal of com- 

munion here, be thought any other thing than du- 
ty Here, or upon the like occaſion, to ſeparate, 
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may peradventure bring perſonal trouble and dan- 
ger (againſt which it concerns every honeſt man. 
to — 5 pectus bene praeparatum) further harm it 
cannot do. So that in theſe caſes, you cannot be 
to ſeek what to think, or Nhat you have to do. 
Come we then to conſider a little of the ſecond 
ſort of ſchiſm, ariſing upon occaſion of variety of 
opinion. It hath been the common diſeaſe of Chriſ- 
tians from the beginning, not to content them - 
ſelves with that meaſure of faith, which God and 
the ſcriptures have expreſly afforded us; but out 

of a vain deſire to know more than is revealed, 
they have attempted to diſcuſs things, of which 
ve can have no light, neither from reaſon nor re- 
velation: neither have they reſted here, but upon 
pretence of church - authority, which is none, or 
tradition, which for the moſt part is but figment; 
they have peremptorily concluded, and confident · 
ly impoſed upon others, a neceſſity of entertaining 
concluſions of that nature: and to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, have broken out into diviſions and 
factions, oppoſing man to man, ſynod to ſynod, till 
the peace of the church vaniſhed, without all poſ- 
ſibility of recall. Hence aroſe thoſe antient and 
many ſeparations amongſt Chriſtians occaſioned by 
Arianiſm, Eutychianiſm, Neſtorianiſm, Photinia- - 
_ niſm, Sabellianiſm, and many more both antient, 
and in our time; all which indeed are but names 
of ſchiſm, howſoever in the common language of 
the fathers, they were called hereſies. For hereſy 
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is an act of the will, not of reaſon; and is indeed 
a lie, not a miſtake: elſe how could that known 


ſpeech of Auſtin go for true; Errare poſſum, hae- 
 reticus efſe nolo? Indeed, Manichaeiſm, Valenti- 
nianiſm, Marcioniſm, Mahometaniſm, are truly 


and properly hereſies; for we know that the au- 
thors of them received them not, but minted them 
themſelves, and ſo knew that which they taught 


to be a lie. But can any man avouch that Arius 
and Neſtorius, and others that taught erroneouſly 


concerning the Trinity, or the perſon of our Sa- 


viour, did maliciouſly invent what they taught, 
and not rather fall upon it by error and miſtake ? 
Till that be done, and that upon good evidence, 
we will think no worſe of all parties than needs 


we muſt, and take theſe rents in the church to be 
at the worſt but ſchiſms upon matter of opinion, 
In which caſe what we are to do, is not a point of 
any great depth of underſtanding to diſcover, ſo 


' be diſtemper and partiality do not intervene. I do 
not yet ſee, that opinionum varietas, et opinantium 


unitas, are aovsala ; or that men of different opi- 
nions in Chriſtian religion, may not hold commu- 


nion in ſacrit, and both go to one church. Why 


may I not go, if occaſion require, to an Arian 
church, ſo there be no Arianiſm expreſſed in their 


liturgy? And were liturgies and public forms of 


ſervice ſo framed, as that they admitted not of 
particular and private fancies, but contained only 
ſuch things, as in which all Chriſtians do agree, 
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ſchiſms on opinion were utterly vaniſhed, For con- 
ſider of all the liturgies that are or ever have been, 
and remove from them whatſoever is ſcandalous to 
any party, and leave nothing but what all agree on; 
and the event ſhall be, that the public ſervice and 
honour of God ſhall no ways ſuffer: whereas to 
load our public forms with the private fancies up- 
on which we differ, is the moſt ſovereign way to 
perpetuate ſchiſm unto the world's end. Prayer, 
confeſſion, thankſgiving, reading of ſcriptures, ex 
| poſition of fcripture, adminiſtration of ſacraments 
in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt manner, were matter e- 
nough to furniſh. out a fufficient liturgy, though 
nothing either of private opinion, or of church- 
pomp, of garments, of preſcribed geſtures, of ima - 
gery, of muſic, of matter concerning the dead, of 
many ſuperfluities, which creep into the churches 
nnder the name of order and decency, did interpoſe 
itſelf. For to charge churches and liturgies with 
things unneceſſary, was the firſt beginning of all 
ſuperſtition; and when ſcruples of conſcience be- 
gan to be made or pretended, then ſchiſms began 
to break in. If the ſpiritual guides and fathers of 
the church would be a little ſparing of incumbring 
churches with ſuperfluities, and not over rigid, 
either in reviving obſolete cuſtoms, or impoſing 
new, there were far leſs danger of ſchiſm or ſu- 
perſtition; and all the inconvenience were likely 

to enſue, would be but this, they ſhould in ſo do- 
ing yield a little to the imbecillities of inferiors, a 


* 
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thing which St. Paul would never have refuſed. 0 
do. Mean while, whereſoever falſe or ſuſpected 
opinions are made a piece of the church-liturgy, | 
he that ſeparates is not the ſchiſmatic; for it is a- 
like unlawful to make profeſſion of known or ſu- 
ſpected falſhoods, as to put in practice ee 
or ſuſpected actions. 

The third thing 1 noted for matter of ſchiſm 
was ambition: I mean epiſcopal ambition: ſhew- 
ing itſelf eſpecially in two heads; one concerning 
plurality of biſhops in the ſame ſee; another the 
ſuperiority of biſhops in divers ſees. Ariſtotle tells 
us, That neceſſity caufeth but ſmall faults, but a- 
varice and ambition were the mothers of great 
crimes. Epiſcopal ambition hath made this true; 
for no occaſion hath produced more frequent, more 
continuing, more ſanguinary ſchiſms, than this hath 
done. The ſees of Alexandria, of Conſtantinople, 
of Antioch, and above all of Rome, do abundant- 
ly ſhew thus much; and our eccleſiaſtical ſtories 
witneſs no leſs, of which the greateſt part conſiſts 
in the factionating and tumultuating of great and 
potent biſhops. Socrates apologizing for himſelf, 
that profeſſing to write an eccleſiaſtical ſtory, he 
did oftentimes interlace the actions of ſecular prin- 
ces and other civil buſineſſes, tells us that he did 
thus to refreſh his readers, who otherwiſe were in 
danger to be cloyed by reading ſo much of the 
acts of unquiet and unruly biſhops, ir ok xar' ax-. 
Maar Tupwoar, in which as a man might ſay, they 


* 
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made butter and cheeſe one of another; for Tupey= 


er (that T may ſhew you a caſt out of my old of- 


ice, and open you a myſtery in grammar) proper- 
ly ſignifieth to make butter and cheeſe : now be- 
cauſe theſe are not made without much agitation 
of the milk, hence Tupwvar, by a borrowed and 
tranſlated ſignification, ſignifies to do e with 


much agitation and tumult. 
But that I may a little conſider of che two hs, 


which I but now ſpecified; the ft 1 mentioned 
was the plurality of biſhops in one ſee. For the 
general practice of the church from the beginning, 


at leaſt ſince the original of epiſcopacy, as now it 
is, was never to admit at once more than one bi- 
ſhop in one ſee: and fo far in this point have they 
been careful to preſerve unity, that they would 


not ſuffer a biſhop in his ſee to have two cathedral 
churches: which thing lately brought us a bcok 


out of France, De Monogamia Epiſcoporum, writ- 
ten by occaſion of the biſhop of Langres, who; I 
know not upon what fancy, could not be content 

with one cathedral church in his dioceſs, but 


| would needs have two; which to the author of 
that work ſeems to be a kind of ſpiritual polyga- 


my. It fell out amongſt the antients very often; 
ſometimes upon occaſion of difference in opinion, 
ſometimes becauſe of difference amongſt thoſe who 
were intereſted in the choice of biſhops,' that two | 
biſhops and ſometimes more were ſet up; and all 
parties ſtriving to maintain their own biſhop, made 
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| themſelves ſeveral churches, ſeveral congregations, 
each refuſing to participate with others, and ma- 
ny times procceding to mutual excommunication. 
This is that which Cyprian calls Erigere altare con- 
tra altare, to rear altar againſt altar: to this doth 
he impute the original of all church · diſorders: and 
if you read him, you would think he thought no 
. other church - tumult to be a ſchiſm but this. This 
perchance might plead ſome excuſe; for though 
in regard of religion itſelf, it matters not whether 
there be one or more biſhops in the ſame dioceſs, 
and ſometimes two are known to have fat at once, 
(for Epiphanius reckoning up the biſhops of Rome, 
makes Peter and Paul the firſt ; and St. Auſtin 
. acknowledgeth, that for; a time he ſat fellow-bi- 
ſhop with his predeceſſor, though he excuſeth it, 
that he did ſo by being ignorant that the contrary 
had been decreed by the council of Nice “) yet it 
being a thing very convenient for the peace of the 
church to have it ſo; neither doth it any way ſa- 
vour of vice or miſdemeanour; their puniſhment 
| ſleeps not, who unneceſſarily and wantonly go a- 
bout to infringe it. 
But that gs head of epiſcopal ambition, | 
concerning ſupremacy of biſhops in divers ſees, 
one claiming ſuperiority over another, as it hath 
been, from time to time, a great treſpaſſer againſt 
the church's peace, ſo it is now the final ruin of 
it; the r 
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the two prime biſhops, being irremediably ſepa- 
rated without all hope of reconcilement. And be- 
ſides all this miſchief, it is founded in a vice con- 
trary to all Chriſtian huwility, without which no 
man ſhall ſee his Saviour: for they do but abuſe 
themſelves and others, that would perſuade us, 
that biſhops, by Chriſt's inſtitution, have any ſu- 
 periatiey over other men, further than of veve- 
rence; or that any biſhop is ſuperior to another, 
further than poſitive order agreed upon amongſt 
Chriſtians, hath preſcribed. For we have believed 
him that hath told us, That in Jeſus Chriſt there 
6 is neither high nor low; and that in giving ho- 


* nour, every man ſhould be ready to prefer ano- 
* ther before himſelf.” Rom. xii. 10. which ſaying 


cut off all claim moſt certainly to ſuperiority, by 
title of Chriſtianity; except men can think that 
theſe things were ſpoken only to poor and private 


men. Nature and religion agree in this, that nei- 


ther of them hath a hand in this heraldry'of e- 
cundum, ſub et ſupra ; all this comes from compo- 
_ ſition and agreement of men among themſelves. 
Wherefore this abuſe of Chriſtianity, to make it 
lacquey to ambition, is a vice for which I have no 
extraordinary name of ignominy, and an ordinary 
I will not give it, leſt you — tci1-1-15 M | 


dent a vice to be but trivial. 


Now concerning ſchiſms * * theſe- 


heads, you cannot be for behaviour much to ſeek; 
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as occaſion ſhall call you ; and the ſchiſmatics here 
are all thoſe who are heads of the faction, toge- 
ther with all thoſe who foment it: for private and 
indifferent perſons, they may be ſpectators of theſe 
contentions as ſecurely in regard of any peril of 
confcience (for of danger in purſe or perfon, I 
keep no account) as at a cock· fight. Where ſer- 


7 pents fight, who cares who hath the better? the 


beſt wiſh is, that both may periſh in the fight. 
Now for conventicles, of the nature of which 
you defire to be informed; thus much in general. 
It evidently appears, that all meetings upon unne- 
ceſſary occaſions of ſeparation are to be ſo tiled ; 
ſo that in this ſenſe, a conventicle is nothing elſe 
but a congregation of ſchiſmatics: yet time hath 
taken leave ſometimes to fix this name upon good 
and honeft meetings, and that perchance not al- 
together without good reaſon ; for with public 
religious meetings thus it fares: Firſt, it hath been 
at all times confeſſed neceſſary, that God requires 
not only inward and private devotion, when men 
either in their hearts and cloſets, or within their 
private walls, pray, praiſe, confeſs and acknow- 
ledge; but he further requires all thoſe things to 
be done in public, by troops and ſhoals of men : 
and from hence have proceeded public temples, al- 
tars, forms of ſervice, appointed times, and the 
like, which are required for open aſſemblies. Yet 
while men were truly pious, all meetings of men for 
mutual help of piety and devotion, whereſoever 
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and by whomſoever cllebrated, were n 
without exception. * 

But when it was eſpied that ill affected perſons 
1 private meetings, whether religious or ci- 
vil, to evil ends, religiouſneſs to groſs impiety, (as 
appears in the Ethnic Eleuſinia, and Bacchanalia; 
and Chriſtian meetings under the Pagan princes, 
when for fear they durſt not conſ together in o- 
pen view, were charged with foul imputations, as 
by the report of Chriſtians themſelves plainly ap- 

pears; and civil meetings many times, under pre- 
tence of friendly and neighbourly viſits, ſheltered 
treaſonable attempts againſt princes and common- 


weals:) hence both church and ſtate joined, and 


jointly gave order for forms, times, places of pu- 
blic concourſe, whether for religious or civil ends; 
and all other meetings whatſoever, beſides thoſe 
of which both time and place were limited, they 
cenſured for routs and riots, and unlawful aſſem- 
blies in the ſtate, and in the church for _ 
n 
So that it is not lawful, no not for prayer, "Y 
_hearing, for conference, for any other religious 
"office whatſoever, for people to aſſemble other- 
wife, than by public order is allowed. Neither 
may we complain of this in times of incorruption z 
for why ſhould men deſire to do that ſuſpiciouſly 
in 2 which warrantably may be performed 
in public? But in times of manifeſt corruptions 
and perſecutions, wherein religious 1 is 
Ws 
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dangerous, private meetings, howſoever beſides 
public order, are not only lawful, but they are of 
neceſſity and duty; elſe how ſhall we excuſe the 
meetings of Chriſtians for public ſervice, in. time 
of danger and perſecutions, and of ourſelves in 
Queen Mary's days? and how will thoſe of the 
Roman church amongſt us, put off the imputation 
of conventicling, who are known amongſt us pri- 
vately to aſſemble for religious exerciſe, againſt all 
eſtabliſhed order, both in ſtate and church? For 
indeed all pious aſſemblies in times of perſecution 

and corruption, howſoever practiſed, are indeed, 
or rather alone the lawful cangregations ; and pu- 
blic aſſemblies, thqugh according to form of law, 
are indeed nothing elſe but riots and conventicles, 
if they be ſtained with corruption and ſuperſti- 
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MAY IT PLEASE. YOUR enden, 


HERE As of late an abortive iſconrſs | 
indited by me for the uſe of a private 
| friend, hath without lawful paſs, wandred abroad; 
and miſtaking its way, is arrived at your Grace's 
hands : I have taken the boldneſs to preſent my- 
ſelf before you, in behalf of it, with this either 
apology or excuſe indifferently, being reſolved in 
_ utramvis aleam, to beg either your approbation, or 
your pardon. For myſelf, I have much marvel- 
led, whence a ſcribled paper, dropt from ſo worth- 
leſs and inconſiderable a hand as mine, ſhould re- 
cover ſo much ſtrength, as to be able to give of- 
| fence. But I confeſs it to be moſt true, that Bel- 
lam inchoant inerter, fortes finiunt ; and a weak 
hand often kindles that fire, which the concourſe 
14 


6 Linn 
of the whole vicinity cannot quench. If therefore 
any fire can ariſe out of ſo poor a ſpark, (which I 
can hardly conceive) I am myſelf here at hand to 
pour on water, to prevent a farther miſchief. . 
Whatſoever there is in that ſchedule, which 
may ſeem apt to give offence, conſiſts either in 
phraſe and manner of expreſſion, or in the con- 
ceits and things themſelves, there preſſed and in- 
ſiſted upon. For the frft, Whaſoever hath the 
misfortune to read it, ſhall find in it, for ſtile, 
ſome things over-familiar, and ſubruſtic; ſome 
things more pleaſant than needed; ſome things 
more ſour and ſatirical. For hats. my apology is 
but this, That your een would be pleaſed to 
take in conſideration, Firſt, What the liberty of a 
letter might entice me to. Secondly, I am by geni- . 
us open and uncautelous; and therefore ſome par- 
don might be afforded to harmleſs freedom, and 
gaiety of ſpirit, utterly devoid of all diſtemper and 
malignity. Thirdly, Some part of the theme I was 
to touch upon, was (or at leaſt ſeemed to me) of 
ſo ſmall and inconſiderable a moment, and yet hath 
raiſed that noiſe and tumult in the church, that I 
confeſs it drew from me that indignation which is 
there expreſſed, When Auguſtus the Emperor 
was aſked what was become of his Ajax; (for he 
made a tragedy upon the life and fortunes of that 
man) he anſwered, Incubuit in ſpongiam. For all 
theſe things which 1 have n touched en, | 
785 ee 1 = 
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my anſwer is, Incumbant in ſpangiam. And I could 
heartily wiſh (for in the caſe I am, I have nothing 
but good wiſhes to help me) that they into whoſe 
hands that paper is unluckily fallen, would favour 
me ſo much as to ſpunge them out. 5 
1 Now concerning the things diſcuſt in the pam- | 
phlet, I humbly beg leave, before I come to par- 
ticulars, to ſpeak for myſelf thus much in gene- 
ral. If they be errors which I have here vented (as 
| perchance they are) yet my will hath no part in 
them, and they are but the iſſues of unfortunate. 
inquiry. Galen, that great phyſician, ſpeaks thus 
of himſelf, * © FE know not how (ſays that worthy 
_ © perſon) even from my youth up, in a wonderful 
manner, whether by divine inſpiration, or by fu 
ry and poſſeſſion, or however you may pleaſe tq- 
* ſtile it, I have much contemned the opinion of 
the many; but truth and knowledge, I have above 
meaſure affected: verily perſuading myſelf, that 
| ; a fairer, more divine fortune could never befal a a 
man.“ Some title, ſome claim I may juſtly lay 
do the words of this excellent perſon; for the 
purſuit of truth hath been my only care, ever fince- + 
n eee 29 TT Tos : 
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dxiving right at what I aimed. For this, I have 
ſpent my money, my means, my youth, my age, 
and all I have; that I might remove from myſelf 
that cenſure of Tertullian, —Suo vitio quir quid ig- | 
zorat ? If with all this coſt and pains, my pur- 
chaſe is bat error; Fa Gly fryer nh 
coſt me more, than t has many to find the truth: 
and truth itſelf ſhall give me this teſtimony at laſt, 
that if-I have miſſed of her, men but 
my misfortune. 

Having begged your Grace's pardon bels 
eee (peradventure unſeaſonable) I 
will take liberty to conſider of the things em- 
ſelves diſcuſt in the pamphlet. 

And ff; howſogrer 1 have miſcaſt ſome: per- 
cels of my account, yet I am moſt certain that the 


total ſum is right; for it amounts to no more than | 


thar precept of the Apoſtle,—* As far as it is poſ- 
* ſible, have peace with all men.“ For this pur- 
| poſe, having ſummoned up ſundry occaſions of 
ſchiſm, and valuing them with the beſt judgment 
un, 1 fail ended with advice to all poſſible 
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laws of a comedy ſomewhat ſcrupulouſly, thought, 
non poſſe ferrum nominari in comoedia, ne tranſeat 
in tragoediam ; that to name a ſword in a comedy, 
was enough to fright it into a tragedy. The very 


theme I handled, cauſed me to fall on words of 


hope it is but an unneceſſary fear, that the laſt 


ſcene being peace, root. 


ther than comical. 


Dated ups cry eee were 


too much to abuſe your Grace's patience, of which 


once already you have been fo extraordinary libe- 


ral unto me. All that may ſeem to lie open to ex- 


ception, I will compriſe under two heads; within 
- compaſs of which all other petty and inferior mat-- 


age towards antiquity ; the ſecond towards autho- 


rity : againſt both which, I may be ſuppoſed to 
treſpaſs. For the f/f, I am thought to have been 
too ſharp in cenſuring antiquity, beyond that good 


reſpe& which is due unto it. In this point, my 
error, if any be, ſprang from this; that 
actions to be the fruit by which men are to be 
judged, I judged of the perſons by their actions, 
and not of actions by the perſons from whom they 
proceeded: for to judge of actions by perſons and 


times, I have always taken it to be moſt unnatural, 


Hence it is, that having no good conceit (for 1 
vill ſpeak the truth) of our rule by which we ce- 
1 nao 
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nl of Moſes, without any warrant, for 
ought 1 know : .. Secondly, becauſe it is of no uſe; 
for which way is the ſervice of God or man any 
jot more advanced by making that feaſt wander 
betwixt day and day, than by fixing it on one 
known day? Thirdly, becauſe it is obſcure and in- 

tricate, few ſcholars acquainting themſelves there 


with, and there being nothing more ridiculous. 


than difficiles nugae, uſeleſs intricacies and obſcu- 
rities:) I could not with patience ſpeak gently of 
thoſe, who uſed ſo ſmall and contemptible an oc- 
caſion, to the great diſturbance and rending of the 
churches; and in maintenance of a toy and ſim- 
ple ceremony, which it is no way beneficial to pre- 
ſerve, to fall into that error, than which, them- 
ſelves every where tell us, there can me any 
be more dangerous. | 
.. Whereas in one. point, e ah 3 
ne I bluntly added [ which is none; ] I 
muſt acknowledge it was uncautiouſly ſpoken, 
and, being taken in a generality, is falſe; though 
as it refers to the occaſion which there I fell upon, 
it is (as I think I may ſafely ſay) moſt true, For 
church-authority, that is, authority reſiding in ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons, is either of juriſdiction in 
church · cauſes and matter of fact, or of deciſion 


in point of church · queſtions, and diſputable opi - 


nion. As for the ft; in church · cauſes or matter 


of fact, eccleſiaſtical perſons, in caſes of their cog- 
| — Ts * en 
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have, to whom power of juriſdiction is commit; 
ted. Their conſiſtories, their courts, their deter- 
minations, ſtand upon as warrantable evidence as 
the deciſions of other benches and courts do. I 
count, in point of decifion of church-queſtions, if 
I fay of the authority of the church, that it was 
none; I know no adverſary that I have, the church 
Rome only excepted : for this cannot be true, 
xcept we make the church judge of controver- 
; the contrary to which we generally main» 
tain againſt that church. Now it plainly appears, 
that upon this occaſion I ſpake it; for beginning 
to ſpeak of ſchiſm riſing by reaſon of ablowh | 
opinion, I brought in nakedly thoſe words which 
gave occaſion of offence ; which if I had ſpoken 
with due qualification, I had not erred at all. A- 
gain, whereas I did too plainly deliver myſelf, de 
origine dominii, and denied it to be founded either 
in nature or in religion; I am very well content 
to put off the deciſion of this point till Elias 
comes. In the mean time, whether it be true or 
falſe, let it paſs for my miſtake; for it is but 4 
point of mere ſpeculation, which we fall upon 
when we ſtudy Ariſtotle's Politics, and in common 
life and uſe hath no place at all. For authority is 
not wont to diſpute, and it goes but lazily on, 
when it muſt defend itſelf by arguments in the 
_ ſchools. Whether dominion in civilibus, or in fa- 
crir, be xTiouc, &c. or comes in by divine right; 
7 . to look. to, * 
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ani di To others, whoſe duty it is 
to obey (and to myſelf above all, who am beſt con- 


tented to live and die a poor and private man) it 


is a ſpeculation merely uſeleſs. Our Saviour queſ- 
Seder Anas 60s, ad cones 
ſed that Pilate had his power from above; which 


yet we know came but by delegation from Tibe- 


rius Caeſar. Let titles of honour and dominion go 


as the providence of God will have, yet quiet and 


peaceable men will not-fail of their obedience: no 


more will I of ought, ſo be that God and good 


conſcience command not the contrary. A higher 
degree of duty I do not ſee how any man can de- 
mand at my hands: for whereas the exception of 
good conſcience ſounds not well with many men, 
becauſe oft-times, under that form, pertinacy and 
wilfulneſs is ſuſpected to couch itſelf; in this caſe . 


it concerns every man ſincerely to know the truth 


of his own heart, and ſo accordingly to determine 
of his own way, whatſoever the judgment of his 


. ſuperiors be, or whatſoever event befal him. For 
ſince, in caſe of conſtience, many times there is 4 


neceſſity to fall either into the hands of men, or 
into the hands of God; of theſe two, whether is 
the beſt, I leave every particular man to judge: 
only I will add thus much, It is a fearful thing to 
trifle with conſcience; for moſt aſſuredly, accord- 
ing unto it, a man ſhall ſtand or fall at the laſt, 
One thorn more there is, which I would, if 1 
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npon that paper : for by reaſon of a paſſage there, 


| wherein I ſharply taxed epiſcopal ambition, I have 


been ſuſpected by ſome, into whoſe hands that 
ſchedule fell before ever it came to your Grace's 


view, that in my heart I did ſecretly lodge a ma- 


lignity againſt the epiſcopal order; and that, un- 


der pretence of taxing the antients, I ſecretly laſh- 


ed at the preſent times. What obedience I owe 
unto epiſcopal juriſdiction, I have already plainly 


and ſincerely opened unto your Grace; and my 


truſt is, you do believe me: ſo that in that regard 
I intend to fay no more; and the very conſiderati- 
on of the things themſelves, which there I ſpeak of, 
frees me from all ſuſpicion of ſecret gliding at the 
preſent. For I ſpake of ariſing either out 
of plurality of biſhops in dne dioceſs, or ſuperio- 
rity of biſhops in ſundry dioceſſes: both theſe are 
ſtrangers to ours, and proper to the antient times; 
the ſinſt ariſing from the unrulineſs of the people, 
in whoſe hands in thoſe times the nomination of 
biſhops was; the other from ſomewhat (whether 
good or bad, I know not) in the princes then liv- 
ing, who left the biſhops to themſelves (among 
whom ſome there were no better than other men) 
and took no keep of the antient canons of the 
church, by which the. limits, orders, and pre - 
eminences of all dioceſſes and provinces were ſet. 


But our times have ſeen a proſperous change; for 
the nomination of biſhops (which was ſometimes 


in the people) is now moſt happily devolved into 
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the prince's: hand, together with the care of the 
: preſervation of the bounds of biſhops ſees, and an- 
tient titles of precedency. So that now, ſince that 
happy change, for well near one hundred years, 


we have had no experience of any ſuch miſor- 
ders, neither are we likely hereafter to fear any, 


fo long as ſo good, ſo moderate, ſo gracious a 
royal hand ſhall hold the ſtern: which God grant 


may be either in him, or his, till times be no 
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WORTHY SIR, | September 8, 1630. 


FF is too great an honour which you have done 
me, to require my judgment (if at leaſt I have 


any judgment) in a matter in which yourſelf, both 

by reaſon of your {kill and degree, cannot chuſe 

but over-weigh me: yet ſuch as it is, ſince you 
are pleaſed to require it, lo, I preſent it to * 


and wiſh i it may be for your ſervice, 
K 


. 
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In marriages, two things are moſt eſpecially to 
be conſidered, conveniency and affection: conve- 
niency, thereby to advance, or otherwiſe ſettle our 
eſtates to our content: affection, becauſe of the ſin- 
gular content we take in the enjoying of what we 
love. Now becaufe theſe two are great parties, and 
ſway much in the manage of our temporal actions, 
by common conſent and practice of all men, they 
freely take their courſe, fave only there where the 
public laws of God or men have given them ſome 
check and inhibition, for the propagation of mu- 
tual love and acquaintance among men. And for 
avoiding of confuſion in blood, God and men have 
Jointly enacted, that it ſhall not be lawful for us 
to make our commodity, our place or affection by 
way of marriage within certain degrees of pro- 
pinquity and kindred : but this was with ſome 
. reſtraint, For as St. Auguſtin tells us, Fuit au- 
tem antiquis patribus religioſa cura num ipſa pro- 
pingquitas ſe paulatim propaginum ordinibus diriment 
Jongius abiret, et propinquitas efſe defiſteret ; eam 
nondum longe poſitam rurſus matrimonii vinculo col- 
ligare et quodammodo revocare fugientem. Now the 
queſtion is, How far in the degrees of propinqui- 
ty this reſtraint doth reach? and where we may 
begin to couple and lock again? 8 | 
For the opening of which query, let us a little 
conſider in general of all kinds of propinquity, ſo 
ſhall we the better find where we may ſafely be- 
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All degrees of propinquity amongſt which Mo- 


ſes may be ſuppoſed to ſeek a wife, are either of 


mothers and daughters; or aunts and nieces; or 
ſiſters and couſins. Now as in the aſcending line 
of mothers, I may not marry my mother; ſo can 
I not marry my grand-mother, nor- great-grand- 
mother, and ſo infinitely upward: inſomuch as if 


Eve were now alive, and a widow, no man living 


could marry her, becauſe all men are her ſons. In 
the deſcending line of daughters, as I may not 
marry my daughter, ſo neither my grand-child, 
nor great-grand-child, and fo infinitely down- 
wards. Again, in the aſcending line of aunts, I 


may not marry my next aunt, ſo nor my great- 


aunt, nor her aunt, nor her's, and ſo upwards iz 


| infinitum. In the deſcending line of nieces, as 1 
cannot marry my firſt niece, ſo nor my ſecond, 


nor third, nor fourth, unto the thouſandth gene- 
ration, becauſe I am properly uncle to them all, 
how far ſoever diſtant in deſcent. As for marri- 


age with ſiſters, notwithſtanding that the imme - 


diate-ſons of Adam, becauſe God created only one 


woman, were conſtrained to marry their ſiſters ; 


| yet, ever ſince, by general conſent of all nations, 


it hath been counted inceſtuous. So then, all mar- 
riage with mothers, daughters, nieces, being ex- 


15 preſly prohibited; if Moſes will marry within his 


The ſuppoſed perſon of whoſe marriage the author 
treats, Bo | | e 
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kindred, he muſt ſeek his wife amongſt his cou - 
Now here is the queſtion, Where he may firſt 
adventure ro make his choice? If we look to an- 
tient laws of God and men; we ſhall find, that in 
any degree whatſoever marriage was permitted, 
beginning even from the firſt-couſins, or couſin- 
germans. For if we look into Moſes, we ſhall find 
no reſtraint impoſed upon couſin-germans ; and 
however ſome have pleaded, that there is a degree 
farther off prohibited, and therefore by conſe- 
quence this muſt be taken for prohibited : this (as 
hereafter I ſhall make plain in the ſequel of my 
diſcourſe) is but a meer miſtake, And not only 
myſelf, whoſe inſight into matters may peradven - 
ture not be great: but thoſe whoſe ſight is far 
quicker than mine, could ſee in the law of God 
no prejudice to the marriage of eouſin- germans. 
For not only Zanchius, Calvin, + Beza, f Bucer, 
{ Melan@thon, in a word, all the divines- of the 
reformed churches, of whoſe judgment and learn- 
ing we have any opinion, do grant, that firſt-cou- 
ſins may couple, any thing in God's law notwith- 
_ I muſt confeſs my ignorance, I know not any of 
our reformed divines that have written, that have 
thought otherwiſe. Indeed Calvin having firſt ac- 


.* Levit. 18, + In lib. de repudiis, f In Judicum cap. fo 
et Matth. c. 4. $ De conjugio. | 
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knowledged, that the law of God doth not impeach 


it; yet gives advice, in regard of the ſcandal the 
churches might ſuffer, to abſtain from marriage in 
that degree; and ſo accordingly the churches of 


Geneva, of the Palatinate, of Miſnia, Thuringia, 
and Saxony, have ſeverally by their ſeveral conſti- 


| tutions prohibited it. But this toucheth not the 


caſe; for I perceive the queſtion is of ſecond-cou- 
ſins, unto whom thoſe churches (which forbid the 
firſt degree) expreſly give leave; for I find it record- 

ed, “ In tertio aequalis lineae gradu permitti poſſunt 
conjugia: Where that thoſe words, in tertio gradu, 
deceive you not, and make you to think that not 
ſecond, but third couſins are permitted to marry, 


you muſt underſtand, that ſecond couſins are in 


the third degree of kindred, and third couſins in 


the fourth, and ſo forward, by the account of all 


lawyers; which that you may ſee, and becauſe in 
my enſuing diſcourſe I ſhall have occaſion to re- 


fer unto it, 1 will ſet down ſome part of the ſtem, 


ſo much as ſhall concern our purpoſe, 


OM Zepper. de lege Moſaic. I. 4. e. 9. 
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| My Grand-father. | 


— (Ä—2 


My Father. | My Father's Brother. 


* 


e e , ly Father's Brother” 
837 _ "_ * Son or Daughter. 


| | 8 Father's Brother? 
My Son. N Second Couſins. Grand · daughter. 


Third 2 


By this rude draught you may ſee, that if you 

count the degrees of kindred betwixt ſecond cou- 
fins, you ſhall find them fix degrees diſtant by the 
civil law, and in the third degree of the canon law. 
For in the civil law the rule is, Quot ſunt perſonae 
tot ſunt gnadus ſtipite dempte ; STIPITEM we call 

him chan fand at the top, and in whom the cog- 
nation firſt unites, who here is my grand - father. 
But, in reſpect of the ſecond couſins, here is great - 
grand - father. If then you begin with ſecond cou- 

ſins, and count about till you come to ſecond cou- 
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fins again, leaving out the grand - father, you ſhall 
find them to be ſix perſons, and ſo diſtant ſix de- 
grees in kindred. Now two degrees in the civil 
law, make but one degree in the canon law, where 
the rule is, that in linea aequali quoto gradu aiſtant 
2 flipite, toto diſtant inter ſe : by which you ſee 
that ſecond couſins, being in the third degree from 
the grand-father, they are three degrees diſtant 


from each other. I have ſtood a little upon this, 


for this cauſe, that if any one ſhonld perchance 
put you off with the authority of the churches 
which I have mentioned, you might not be de- 


| ceived through the equivocation which ſeems to 


lurk in thoſe words, in tertio gradu. 
But to return to our queſtion of couſin-ger- 
mans, as there is nothing in the law of God which 


- forbids marriage betwixt them, ſo accordingly was 


the practice of God's own people; for ſo we read 
that the daughters of Zelophehad were married 
to their uncle's ſons; and Caleb gave his daughter 


Achſah in marriage to his brother's ſon; and ſun- 
dry inſtances more in this kind might be given. 


Now that thoſe things ſhould be done by difj pen- 
fation and permiſſion only {which I ſee is pleaded 
by ſome men) I know no warrant nor reaſon for 


it: fo that what may be done in this caſe by the 
law of God, I think is out of queſtion, | 


Let us ſee a little what the light of nature 
taught the Gentiles, Amongſt them the wiſeſt and 


moſt potent were the Romans, whoſe laws have 
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long been eſteemed for the ſoundeſt and beſt, by 
the general approbation of the moſt and greateſt 
kingdoms and commonwealths in Europe, 

Now amongſt theſe, the Romans both by their 
law and practice did warrant marriages between 
firſt couſins; their law is plain, and thus we read 
it in their Pandects, about the beginning of the 
23. 6. Si nepotem ex filio, et neptim ex altere filio, 
in poteſtate habeam, nuptias inter eas me ſolo authore 
contrabi poſſe, Pomponius ſcribit, et verum eſt. This 
one text is ſufficient, though I could quote many 
other teſtimonies out of their law concerning this 
kind of marriage, | 

What their practice was, theſe inſtances which 
enſue, will be ſufficient to ſhew: antiently under 
the firſt kings, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, 
that two daughters of Servius Tullius were mar- 
ried to Lucius and Aruns their couſin-germans, 
nephews to Tarquinius Priſcus. Livy in his 42, 
6. brings in one Spurius Liguſtinus reporting, 
that his father had given him for wife his uncle's 
daughter; and thus he ſpeaks to his own praiſe 
and commendation, as it will appear, if you pleaſe - 
to peruſe the place. Tully, in his Orat. pro Cluen- 
tio, tells us, that Cluentia was married to Melius 
her couſin-german : et erant hae nuptiae (faith he) 
plenae dignitatis, plenae concordiae : which I think 
he would never have ſaid, had there lain upon ſuch 
marriages any note of infamy. Auguſtus the Em- 
peror gave his NE J ulia in marriage to Mar» 
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cellus, nephew to Auguſtus by his ſiſter Octavia: 
and Quintilian tells us, that his ſon (whoſe imma- 
ture death he doth bewail) was deſigned, when 


he came to age, to marry his uncle's daughter; 
and Marcus Brutus was married to his couſin» 
german, as Plutarch relates. 

Out of this heap of inſtances it appeareth, that 


in the Roman commonwealth, throughout all ages, 


and amongſt all forts of people, marriages be- 
tween firſt-couſins ran uncontrouled: the firſt that 
gave reſtraint unto them was Theodoſius the Great, 
which law of his is yet to be ſeen in that book of 
his laws, called Codex Theodoſianus. But this law 
continued not long, for his own ſons, Arcadius and 
Honorius, quickly reverſed it, and in lieu of it 


made this law, which is extant in the book called 


Juſtinian's Code, and ſtands for good law amongſt - 
the Civilians at this day, Celebrandis inter conſobri- 
nos matrimoniis licentia legis hujus ſalubritate in- 
dulta eft, ut revocata priſci juris authoritate, reſtric- 


 tiſque calumniarum fomentis, matrimonium inter con- 


ſebrinos habeatur legitimum, five ex duobus fratribus, 
five ex duabus ſororibus, five ex fratre et ſorore nati 


ſunt: et ex eo matrimonio editi legitimi et ſuis patri- 


bus ſucceſſores habeantur. Thus ſtood the caſe con- 
cerning thoſe marriages, until the biſhops of Rome 


began to grow great, and took upon them to 


make laws: for. then, whether to make way for 
diſpenſations, whereby to get money, or for what 
other bye · reſpects, I know not; not only firſt and 
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ſecond couſins, but all couſins until the ſeventh 
generation, were expreſly prohibited to marry mu- 
tually : till at length the biſhop of Rome freed 
the three latter degrees, and prohibited marriage 
only to couſins in four deſcents: and fo till this 
day. among thoſe that acknowledge the ſuperiority 
of that ſee, all marrying within four degrees, ex- 
cept it be by diſpenſation, is utterly forbidden. 
And if it be lawful for me to ſpeak what I 
think, I verily ſuppoſe, that not from any rea- 
ſon, but only by reaſon of the long prevailing of 
the Canon Law, marriages betwixt near couſins 
were generally forborn. And from hence aroſe a a 
ſcruple in the minds of many men, concerning the 
lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages : but all cauſe of 
uch ſcruple amongſt us is long ſince taken away. 
For at what time we caſt off the yoke of the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, in the thirty-third year of King 
Henry VIII. a ſtatute was enacted in parliament, 
which was again eonfirmed in the firſt of Queen 
- Elizabeth, that no degrees of kindred ſhonld be 
forbidden marriage, but only ſuch as were ſet down 
in the Levitical Law, and amongſt the degrees 
ſpecified in that act as lawful (if my memory fail 

me not) couſin-germans are expreſly mentioned. 
To ſum Wümme 
ſaid, What reaſon have we to doubt of the law- 
fulneſs of that, which the law of God permits, the 
nou of God pr the belt and learnedſt 


* 
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h Gentiles in their laws and practices have approved, 
and our own municipal laws, under which we 
d live, expreſly allow. 
e | This had been enough to ſatisfy any gain-fayer | 
is whatſoever. And indeed I had ended here, but 
y that 'when your letters came to my hands, there 
2 was delivered with them a ſchedule, containing F 
reaſons perſuading all ſuch kind of marriages to 


3 be utterly unlawful. Concerning the authority of 
a- which diſcourſe, to profeſs what 1 think, I take 
of him for a very pious and zealous man; and I ear- 
ns neſtly deſire of him, if ever he chance to be ac- 
a. quainted with what I write, to conceive of me as | 
he one who delights not in oppoſition, except it be | 
of for the truth, at leaſt in opinion. My advice to . 
y. him is to add knowledge to his zeal, and to call 
di- again to account his reaſons, and more diligent- 
ng ly to examine them. The ſtrength of his dif- | 
nts courſe is not fo much his reaſon, as his paſſion, a 
en thing very prevalent with the common ſort, who © 
be as they are ſeldom capable of ſtrength of reaſon, 
wn fo are they eaſily carried away with paſſionate dif- 
ees MK courſe. This thing ought to be a warning to us 
fail of the clergy, to take heed how we deal with the 
* people by way of paſſion, except it be there where 
een our proofs are ſound. Paſſion is a good dog, but 
we an ill ſhepherd.” Tortum digna ſequi potiur quans 
the ducere funem ; it may perchance follow well, but 
edſt it can never lead well. I was much amazed to read 


his reſolution af preaching in this caſe fo carneſd- 
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ly, as to break hers or his heart (who deſire to 
marry) or his own, or all —— He that ſuffered 
himſelf thus far to be tranſported with affection, 
ought to have furniſhed himſelf with ſtronger rea- 
ſons that any I here can find: but I will let his 


_ paſſion go, for to contend with it were infinite; 


for paſſion hath tongue and clamour enough, but 
no ears. The reaſons, ſo many as I think require 
anſwer, I will take up in order as they lie in the 
paper. And iir, I find one phraſe of ſpeech, which 


is very predominant, and runs almoſt through the 
veins of the diſcourſe; it is this, That Chriſtians 


loath, Chriſtians abhor, men, women, and chil- 


_ dren cry out againſt ſuch kind of marriages. But 
_* Who are thoſe Chriſtians of whom he ſpeaks? If 


he means the better ſort of learned and judicious 
divines, he is certainly deceived, for I have ſhew- 


ed already the contrary; and let him for any in- 


formation, if he can, produce for himſelf ſome 
one Proteſtant learned divine. If he mean ſome 


of the ordinary ſort : I anſwer, it is the fault of 


their guides, who ought better to have informed 
them. And whereas toward the latter end of the 
diſcourſe, we are told of a dying woman, afflicted 


in conſcience, becauſe ſne had married her couſin: 


Firſt, I aſk, of what weight the judgment of a 
ſilly woman is? Secondly, I anſwer, that this proves 


not the thing to be unlawful. Now let our acts 


be what they will, good or bad, yet if we do 
2 we ſin. * 
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is a ruled caſe amongſt the Canoniſts, Conſcientia 
erronea ligat habentem, he that doth a good action, 
taking it to be unlawful, to him it is unlawful, If 
therefore againſt her conſcience ( though perad- 
venture miſinformed) ſhe) married her couſin, ſhe 
deſerved the torment of mind; and' yet marriage 
between couſin-germans may be lawful enough, 
Wherefore I pray you adviſe thoſe, concerning 
whom this queſtion is propoſed, that if they find 

in themſelves any doubt concerning the lawfulneſs 
of the action, they forbear to attempt it, until all 
ſcruple be removed. | 

But I ſce that the main foundation of this diſ- 
courſe i is laid in theſe words of Moſes, © You 
© ſhall not approach to any that is near of kin, to 
© uncover her nakedneſs.“ Levit. xviii. 6. where 
by near of kin, firſt and ſecond couſins amongſt 
the reſt are thought to be meant, For anſwer to 
which, we fay, That the enumeration of particu- 
lars (which Moſes in that place maketh) is a ſuffi- 
cient comment upon thoſe words, and thoſe who 
are reckoned up expreſly together with all others, 
in whom the ſame reaſon is found, are to be e- 
ſteemed for near of kin, and beſides them no o- 
ther; I fay thoſe in whom the fame reaſon is 
fond s becauſe ſome degrees there are, which are 


not mentioned by Moſes, and yet are confeſſed to 


be prohibited. It is not forbidden a woman to 
marry her mother's ſiſter's huſband ; yet it is not 
lawful; for the man is forbidden to marry his fa» 
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ther's brother's widow. Now the fame reaſon is 


there betwixt a man and his father's brother's wi- 
dow, which is betwixt a woman and her mother's 
ſiſter's huſband, and therefore both are underſtood 
as alike forbidden, though both be not alike ex- 
_ preſſed. But for a full anſwer to theſe words, I 
refer the author of this diſcourſe to Franciſc. Hot- 
man, a learned Civilian, and an earneſt Proteſ- 
tant, who, in his diſputation de Jure Nuptiarum, 
cap. 6. hath theſe words, Qui verò propinguorum 
numero ſint, non cujuſque hominis nati, ſed ſolius Dei 
' Judicium eſt, qua de cauſa eadem lege illot ordine no- 
 minatim enumerat, ut facile intelligatur, quot non 


enumerat, propinquorum numero habendos non eſſe, 
quoniam ut dici folet, quod lege prohibitoria rand 


non et, permiſſum intelligitur. 
Now the better to work us to a conceit, that 
ach marriages are unlawful, the examples of the 
Gentiles are called to help; and we are informed 
that Plutarch, a grave writer, tells us of one who 
Was greatly endangered by marrying his couſin- 
german ; certainly it was great want of examples, 
which moved the gentleman to make choice of 
this: a worſe for his purpoſe he could not eaſily 
have found. For indeed it is true, that Plutarch 
tells us, that ſome one (who, or when, he tells 
not) was publicly queſtioned for it; but withal 
he tells us, that he was abſolved, and a law made, 
that for ever after no man ſhould be queſtioned 


for ſo doing. More of theſe examples were not 


* 1 * 1 1 
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likely much to prejudice our cauſe. For certainly 
they that abſolved the party, and made a law, that 
no man ever after ſhould be moleſted on the like 
occaſion, in likelihood could do it, upon no rea- 

ſon, but upon conceit, that the accuſation was 
founded upon an error. 

But what the authority of Plutarch cannot do, 
that peradventure the judgment of St. Ambroſe, 
St. Auguſtine, St, Gregory, and no leſs than ten 
councils, will effect; for all theſe are brought and 
urged to diſcountenance all marriage betwixt near 
couſins. Firſt, for St. Ambroſe and St. Auſtin, 
no marvel if they ſpeak ſuſpiciouſly concerning 
this kiad of marriages, ſince they lived at the time 
when the law made by Theodoſius in prejudice of 
them was as yet unrepealed: indeed St. Ambroſe 

would make us believe, that ſuch marriages are 
againſt the law of God; but in that point he was 
deceived. St. Auſtin ſpeaks more cautelouſly con- 
cerning this kind of marriages, and acknowledg- 
ing, that by the law of God they were permitted, 
obſerves, that they had been but lately prohibited 
by human authority. And as for St. Gregory, it 
is well known that the biſhops of Rome had al- 
ready began to enlarge their phylacteries, and 
taken upon them to make laws far more than they 
needed : and now looking bigger than their fel- 
lows, all councils, eſpecially in the Weſt, were 
made with ſome reſpect to what they had de- 
creed. No marvel therefore if ſo many councils 
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are brought to cry down marriages with firſt and 
ſecond couſins, which the Popes had already diſ- 
countenanced; we ſhould rather much have mar- 
velled if any council had appeared in favour of 
them. All therefore that theſe councils have ſaid 


in this point, is in a ſort to paſs for nothing elſe 


but the will of the biſhop of Rome, to which how 
much we are to attribute, I leave to the author of 
the diſcourſe to judge. And ſhould we attribute 
any thing to St. Gregory, his greateſt authority 
makes nothing againſt our cauſe: for he in his an- 
ſwer to Auſtin our Engliſh prelate, forbids the 
laws only againſt firſt-couſins, againſt ſecond and 
third he hath no quarrel; nay, his words ſound 


quite contrary, Unde neceſſe eſt, ſaith he, ut in ter- 


tia, which is the caſe, vel in guarta generatione, fi- 
deles fibi licite conjungantur. So that this authori- 
ty of St. Gregory may well enough return to the 
place where it was taken, for any harm it is likely 
to do. The fame may be ſaid to St. Ambroſe 


and St. Auſtin, that in the caſe they may be ad- 


mitted without any danger. For what they ſay 
concerns only firſt-couſins, which falls a degree 


| ſhort of the caſe. 


There is yet one reaſon of ſome conſequence 
remains. For we are informed, that it muſt needs 
be that marriage betwixt firſt-couſins that is for- 
bidden, becauſe a degree farther off is forbidden. 


For this purpoſe we are aſked, Is not thy father's 


brother's widow farther off, than thy father's bro- 
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| ther's daughter? I anſwer no; for my father's 
brother's widow is my aunt; but my father's bro- 


ther's daughter is my couſin-german ; but my 
aunt is nearer to me than my couſin, Look but 


upon the draught of degrees which I have before 


drawn, and if you count from me to my father's 


brother, (which is the place of my aunt) you ſhall 
find but three degrees: but from me to my cou- 
ſin german, or firſt- couſin, you ſhall find four de- 


grees. And whereas we are told, that to make a» 


mends for this we muſt take notice, that my un- 

cle's widow is tied to me only by outward affini- 
ty, but my couſin-german is near to me by blood 
and conſanguinity, I anſwer, that the difference 
betwixt affinity and conſanguinity. in this place 


helps not at all: it is confeſſed, that look what 


degree of conſanguinity is forbidden, the ſame de- 
gree of affinity likewiſe is forbidden, if any be 
contraſted : for as I may not marry my mother, ſo 
I may not marry my father's widow; my daugh- 
ter, and my ſon's wife; my niece, and my ne- 
phew's wife; are all alike forbidden to me. And 
by the ſame analogy, as I may not marry my aunt, 
ſo I may not marry my uncle's widow. Yet to 
help the lameneſs of this reaſon we are told, (but 
not for news I trow, for who knew it not?) that 
in conſanguinity, ſome degrees further removed 


are excluded marriage; for inſtance, my brother's _ 
grand · children, to the fourth and fifth generation: 
Jet all this wind blows no corn; for it is already 
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granted, that I am excluded the whole line of my 
nieces, not only to the fourth and fifth, but to all 
generations poſſible. And here the line of nieces 
ſuffers the ſame which the line of mothers, of 
aunts, of daughters doth, which are wholly ex- 
cluded in the fartheſt degree imaginable; ſo that 
the total excluſion of nieces proves not the mar- 
riage of firſt and ſecond couſins unlawful; much 
leſs doth the excluſion of them to the fourth and 
fifth generation: ſo that any law of God, or ſound 
reaſon notwithſtanding, marriage betwixt firſt- 
couſins may very well paſs for lawful. But where- 
as ſome of the antients, and likewiſe ſome of the 
modern churches, out of ſcrupuloſity, have ex- 
cluded marriage betwixt firſt-couſins; yet neither 
any of the antients, nor any churches at- this day 
that I know, (the church of Rome only excepted) 
have prejudiced the marriage of ſecond-couſins : 
ſo that whoſoever they be that marry in that de- 
gree, if themſelves be perſuaded of the lawfulneſs 
of their action, they have no cauſe to doubt of the 
bleſſing of God upon them and their poſterity. 
That which remains of the diſcourſe yet un- 
touched, is of no great weight, though of ſome 
heat; for indeed it is nothing elſe but rhetorical 
and paſſionate amplification, and to return anſwer 
to it were but to loſe my labour: if this which I 
have done give you content, I have my deſire. On- 
ly this much I requeſt of you for my pains, that 
you will cauſe your amanuenſis to tranſcribe a co- 
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py of my letters, and at your leiſure ſend it me. 
For whereas I was long ſince deſired to deliver 
myſelf in this point, in the behalf of a great per- 
ſon of this land, who is now with God, I kept no 
copy of my meditations, by which error I was 
now as far to ſeek as ever, which was the cauſe 
which made me ſlower in returning anſwer to your 
letters. This courteſy, if you ſhall be pleaſed to 
grant me, you ſhall for ever oblige unto you, 


Your true friend and ſervant, 


Ion HALBS 
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METHOD 
OF READING 


PROFANE HISTORY. 


| an peruſal of hiſtory, firſt, provide you ſome 
- Writers in chronology, and coſmography. For 


if you be ignorant of the times and places, when 
and where the things you read were done, it 


cannot chuſe but breed confuſion in your read- 
ing, and make you many times groſly to lip and 
miſtake in your diſcourſe. When therefore you 
ſet to your book, have by you Helvicus his 
Chronology; and a map of the country in which 


you are converſant; and repair unto them to ac- 


quaint you with time and place, when, and where 
you are. If ygu be verſing the antient hiſtories, 
then provide you Ptolomy's Maps, or Ortelius his 


Conatus Geographici: if the latter, then ſome of 


the modern carts. 5 

As for method of reading hiſtory, note, that 
there are in ſtory two things eſpecially conſider- 
able. Firft, the order of the ſtory itſelf; and Se- 
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ondly, moral, or ſtatical obſervations, for common 


life and practice. 

For the latter of theſe, there oath no methad 1 in 
reading ; all the method is in digeſting your read- 
ing, by bringing it into heads, or common. places, 


or indices, or the like, For in this kind, read what 


books, and in what order ye liſt, it matters not; 


| ſo your notes may be in ſome ſuch order as may 


be uſeful for you. For the former, that is the 


courſe and order of the ſtory ; the order of read- 


ing ought to be the ſame with the order of the 
things themſelves; what was firſt done, that is to 
be read in the firſt place; what was next, in the 


next place, and fo forward; the ſucceſſion and or- 
der of time and reading being the ſame. This if 
you mean to obſerve exactly (which I think it is. 
not ſo neceſſary for you to do) you muſt range 
your authors according to the times, wherein the 
things they writ were acted, and in the ſame or- 


der read them, 

But before you come to — FN acts of * 
people: as thoſe that intend to go to bowls, will 
firſt ſee and view the ground upon which they are 


to play; fo it ſhall not be amiſs for you, firſt, to 


take a general view of that ground, which you 


mean 'more particularly to traverſe, by reading 
ſome ſhort epitome. So, ere you read the Roman 


| ſtory, (for that way you mean your ſtudies ſhall 
| bend) firſt, read carefully L. Florus, who briefly 


continues the ſtory from Romulus till Auguſtus 
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hut the temple of Janus: and if you would yet 
55 lower, add then unto Florus, Eutropius his 
reviariuth ; who from the ſame point brings the 
ſtory unto Jovianus the Emperor. This will give 
you a general taſte of your buſineſs, and add light 

- unto particular authors, 

This done, then take Livy in hand. Now be- 


4} cauſe Livy is very much broken and imperfect, 
4 and parts of him loſt; it may be queſtioned, whe- 
14 ther Were Better to read Livy throughout, baulk- 
F ing his imperfections, before you meddle with any 
11 other? or when you come to any imperfection, 
— 14 to leave him, and ſupply his wants by intercalati- 
1 bn of ſome other author, and ſo reſume him into 
4Þ your hands again, totes quoties? For anſwer, were 
ih it your purpoſe exactly to obſerve the courſe of 
1 the ſtory, it were not amiſs where Livy fails you, 

— before you go to his next books, to ſupply the de- 
"i fe out of ſome other authors: but ſince this is not 
i that you principally intend, but ſome other thing; 
WY and again, becauſe variety of authors may trouble 
+1 you, it will be better for you to read Livy through- 
ö # © Out, without interruption. When you have gone 
4 him though, then, if you pleaſe, you may look 
16 ſupply them out of ſome other authors, partly La- 
TH tin, as Juſtin, Salluſt, Caeſar's Commentaries, Hir- 
| M "tins, Velleius Paterculus: partly Greek, as Poly- 
16 bius, Plutarch, Diodyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Appia- 
. nus Alexändrinus, Dion Caſſius: out of which 
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| anthors you may reaſonably ſopply whatſoever is 

wanting in Livy. | 
| Kring dus bronght the ſtory to the change of 
the empire, you muſt now begin another courſe; 


and firft you maſt take in hand Suetonius Tran- 
quillus, who being carefully peruſed, your way 
lies open to the reading of our politicians great 
apoſtle Tacitus. Now the ſame infelicity hath be- 
fallen him, which before I noted in Livy: for as 
this, ſo that is very imperfect, and broken, a great 


part both of his Annals and Hiſtories being loſt. 
And as I counſelled you for Livy, fo do I for Ta- 


citus, that you read him throughout, without in- 
ter mingling any other author; and having gone 


him through, in what you ſhall ſee him imperfect, 


Dion Caſſius, or his epitomizer Xiphiline, will help 
you out: though by reaſon cf your fore-reading 


of Snetonius, you ſhall find yourſelf, for a good 


part of the ſtory, furniſhed before · hand. 
And thas are you come to the reign of Nerva, 


where Suetonius and Tacitus ended; hitherto * 
come is a reaſonable taſk for you yet. 


If you ſhalt deſire to know the ſtate and ſtory 
after ward till Conſtantine's death, and the diviſion 
of the Empire, or farther, to the fall of the Weſt- 
ern Empire, mant and I 
will ſatisfy you. 

For hc-editions of thoſe aurkore hitherto men- 


' tioned; your choice is beſt of thoſe, whom either 
„ 
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though if you be careful to buy fair books, you 
can ſcarcely chuſe amiſs; your Greek authors, if 
you liſt not to trouble yourſelf with the language, 


you ſhall eaſily find in Latin ſufficient for your uſe, 


Only Plutarch, whatever the matter is, hath no 


luck to the Latin, and therefore I would adviſe you 


either to read him in French or in Engliſh. But as 
for Tacitus, the chief cock in the court-baſket, it 
is but meet you take ſpecial good advice in read- 
ing of him: Lipſius, Savile, Pichena, and others, 
have taken great pains with him in emaculating 
the text, in ſettling the reading, opening the cuſ- 
toms, expounding the ſtory, &c. and therefore 
you muſt needs have recourſe unto them ; yet this 
in only critical, and not courtly learning: Taci- 
tus for your uſe requires other kind of comments, 
For ſince he is a conciſe, denſe, and by repute a 
very oraculous writer, almoſt in every line point · 
ing at ſome ſtate - maxim: it had been a good em- 

ployment for ſame good wit, to have expounded, 
proved, exemplified at large, what he doth for the 
molt part only but intimate. Something our age 
hath attempted in this kind, though to little pur- 
poſe. Gruterus hath collected certain places here 
and there, collected out of him: and Scipio Ammi- 
rati hath gloſſed him in ſome places according to 
the ſhallowneſs of the new Italian wits, But An- 
nibal Scotus, groom of the chamber to Sixtus 


Quintus, hath deſperately gone through him all, 


whom I would wiſh you to lock upon, not for any 
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great gocd you ſhall reap by him (for he is the 
worlt that ever I read) only you ſhall ſee by that 


which he hath with great infelicity. attempted, 


what kind of comment it is, which if it were well 


performed, would be very acceptable to us. 
From the order of reading, we come to the ex- 


cerpta, and to ſuch things as we obſerve and ga- 
ther in our reading. Here are two things to be 
marked: Fir/t, the matters and things which we 


collect; Secondly, the manner of obſerving, ga- 
thering, regiſtring them in our paper-books for : 


our ſpeedy uſe. 
To omit all. that which belings to the gyle and 


language wherein your author writes, in which 1 


ſuppoſe you mean not much to trouble yourſelf; 
matters obſervable in hiſtory may be all ranked 


| under three heads; Firſt, there is the ſtory itſelf, 


which uſually we gather by epitomizing it. Seconds 
ly, there are miſce/lanea, ſuch as are the names and 
genealogies of men ; deſcriptions of cities, hills, 


_ rivers, woods, &c. cuſtoms, offices, magiſtrates, 5 
prodigies; certain quaint obſervations, as who was 


the firſt Dictator? when the Romans firſt began 
to uſe ſhipping ? or to coin gold ? what of 


- moneys the antients uſed ? their manner of war 


and military inſtruments ; and an infinite multi- 


tude of the like nature. Thirdly, there are moralia. 
Poor the frft, you need not trouble yourſelf a- 
bout it, it is already done to your hand. For there 
is almoſt no ſtory of note, whereof there is nat 
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ſome epitome, as good as any you can frame of 
your own. Indeed, if you did intend any exact 
knowledge of hiſtory, it were good you did this 
yourſelf, though it were actum agere : becauſe 
what we do ourſelves, ſticks beſt in our memories, 
and is moſt for our ufe. Bur ſince your aim is at 
ſomething elſe, you may ſpare your own, and 
mike uſe of others labours. The ſecond head is 
pleaſant, but is meerly critical and ſcholaſtical, and 
ſo the lefs pertinent to you, and therefore I ſhall 
not need to ſpeak any more of it. The td, 
which I called morals, is that Penelope which you 
muſt wooe j under this I comprehend all moral ſen- 
tences and common places, all notable examples 
of juſtice, of religion, 8&c. apothegins, Vaſt et 
Smulanter dictu rt facta ; civil ſtratagems and plots 
to bring ends about: cenſures upon men's per- 
ſons and actions: conſiderations upon men's na- 
tures and diſpoſitions: all things that may ſerve 
for proof or diſproof, illuſtration or amplification 
of atiy moral place: confiderations of the circum- 
ſtanoes of actions, the reaſons why they prove ſuc- 
cefsful ; or their errors, if they prove unfortunare: 
as in the ſecond Punic war, why Hantibal Rill 
prevailed by haſtening his actions; Fabius, on the 
contrary, by delay, And this indeed is one of the 

ſpecial profits that comes by hiſtory. And there- 
fore I have always thought Polybius (might we 
have him perfect) one of the beſt that ever wrote 
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fetves to touch and point at the true reaſons of e- 
vents in civil buſinefs; Polybius, when he hath 
hiſtorically ſet down an action worthy cenſidera- 
non, leaves it not ſo, but reviews it, inſiſts; and, 
as it were, comments upon it, conſiders all the ir- 

cumſtances that were of any force in the Sane 
pk it; and contents not himſelf, às it were, to caſt 
its water, but looks into its bowels, and ſhews 
Where it is ſtrong, and where diſeaſed, Where. 
fore I would have you well acquaint yourſelf with 
bim, and eſpecially with thoſe paſſuges I n⁰ͤĩ Tpeik = 
of, that they may be patterns to you to do the 
like, which that you may with greater afſurance 
and profit do, make ſpecial accoumt of thoſe who 
wrote the things of their own times, or in Which 
themſelves were agents, eſpecially if you find them 
to be ſich as durſt tell the truth. For 48 it ts 
with painters, who many times draw pictures of 
fiir women, and call them Helen, or Venus; '6r 
Caeſar; yet we know they carry no reſemblante 
_ 'of the perſons whoſe names they bear: ſo, when 
men write and decypher actions, long before their 
time, they may do it with great wit and elegan- 
ey, exprefs much politic wiſdom, frame very beau- 
tiful pieces; but how far they Expreſs the true 
cbduntenance and life of the actions themſelves, of 
this it were no impiety to doubt: unleſs we were 
aſſured they drew it ieee 


law * 
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One thing more, ere I leave this head, I will 


admoniſh you of. It is a common ſcholical error 
do fill our papers and note · books with obſervati- 


ons of great and famous events, either of great 


battles, or civil broils and contentions. The ex- 


pedition of Hercules his off-ipring for the recove- 
ry of Peloponneſe, the building of Rome, the at- 
tempt of Regulus againſt the great ſerpent of Ba- 


5 gradas, the Punic wars, the ruin of Carthage, the 


death of Caeſar, and the like. Mean while things 
of ordinary courſe and common life gain no room 
in our paper - books. Petronius wittily and ſharp- 
ly complained againſt ſchool-maſters in his times, 


 Adoleſcentules in ſcholis flultiſſimos fieri, quia nibil ex 


tis quae in uſu habemus aut audiunt aut vident, ſed 
piratas cum catenis in littore ſtantes et tyrannos edicta 


 ſeribentes, quibus imperent filiis, ut patrum ſuorum 


capita praecidant, ſed reſponſa in peſtilentia data ut 
virgines tres aut plures immolentur ; in which he 
wiſely reproves the error of thoſe, who training 


| up youth in the practice of rhetoric, never ſuffered 


them to practiſe their wits in things of uſe, but in 
certain ſtrange ſupralunary arguments, which ne- 
ver fell within the ſphere of common action. This 
complaint is good againſt divers of thoſe, who 
travel in hiſtory, For one of the greateſt reaſons 
that ſo many of them thrive ſo little, and grow no 
wiſer men, is, becauſe they (light things of ordi- 
nary courſe, and obſerve only great matters of 


More note, but leſs uſe. How doth it benefit 
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man who lives in peace, to obſerve the art how 
Caeſar managed wars? or by what cunning he a- 
ſpired to the monarchy ? or what advantages theß 
were that gave Scipio the day againſt Hannibal? 
Theſe things may be known, not becauſe the 
knowledge of theſe things is uſeful, but becauſe it 
is an imputation to be ignorant of them; their 


greateſt uſe for you being only to furniſh out your 


diſcourſe. Let me therefore adviſe you in read - 
ing, to have a care of thoſe diſcourſes which ex- 


preſs domeſtic and private actions, eſpecially if 
they be ſuch; wherein yourſelf purpoſes to ven- 
ture your fortunes. For if you rectify a little your 
conceit, you ſhall ſee that it is the ſame wiſdom, 


which manages private buſineſs, and ſtate affairs, 
and that the one is ated with as much folly and 
eaſe, as the other. If you will not believe me, 


then look into our colleges, where you ſhall ſee, — 


that I fay not the plotting for an headſhip, for 
that is now become a court-buſineſs, but the con- | 
triving of a burſerſhip of twenty nobles a year, is 

many times done with as great a portion of ſuing, 
ſiding, ſupplanting, and of other court- like arts, 
as the gaining of the ſecretary's place; only the 
difference of 'the perſons it is, which makes the 


one comical, the other tragical. To think that 


there is more wiſdom placed in theſe ſpecious 


matters, than in private carriages, is the ſame er- 
ror, as if you ſhould think there were more art re- 


RL. ** 
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| Whereas our Dutch pieces may ferve to confute 
you, wherein you ſhall ſee a cup of Rheniſh wine, 
2 diſh of radifhes, a braſs pan, an Holland cheeſe, 
the fiſher-men ſelling fiſh at Scheyeling, or the 
kitchen - maid ſpitting a lojn of mutton, done with 
gs great delicacy and choiceneſs of art, as can be 


expreſſed in the delineation of the m me- 
unn ip the world. 


From tbe er of naading andthe matters in 
reading to be obſerved, we come to the method 
of obſervation ; what order we are for our beſt 
aer our notes into our paper. 


The cuſtan which beck moſt nella hither- 
to, as common placing; a thing at the firſt ori- 
ginal very plain and ſimple; but by after-times 
much increaſed, ſome augmenting the number of 
the heads, others inventing quainter forms of diſ- 
poſing them: till at length comtmon-place-baoks = 
became like unto the Roman Breviary or Miſſal, 
it was a great part of clerkſhip to know how to 
ve them. The yaitneſs of the volumes, the mul- 
titude of heads, the intricacy of diſpoſition, the 
pains of committing the heads to memory, and 
laſt, of che labour of ſo often turning the books 


to enter the obſervations in their due places, are 


things H expenſive of time and induſtry, chat. al- 
though at length the work comes to perfection, 
yet it is but iike the filver mines in Wales, the pro- 
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ed with myſelf, whether or no there were any ne- 
ceſſity of being ſo exactly methodical, Firft, Be- 
cauſe there hath not yet been found a method of 
that latitude, but little reading would furniſh you 
with ſame things, which would fall without the 
compaſs of it Szcondly, Becauſe men of confuſed, 
dark and cloudy underſtandings, no beam or light 
of order and method can ever rectify ; whereas 
men of clear underſtanding, though but in a me- 
diocrity, if they read good books carefully, and 
note diligently,. it is impoſſible but they ſhould 
find incredible profit, though their notes lie never 
ſo conſuſedly. The ſtrength of our natural me- 
mory, eſpecially if we help it, by reviſing our own 
notes; the nature of things themſclves, many times 
ordering themſelves, and almoſt telling us how to 
range them; a mediocrity of care to ſee that mat - 
ters lie not too chaos-like, will, with very ſmall 
damage, ſave us this great labour of being over - 
ſuperſtitiouſly methodical. And what . * 

adventure ſomething be loſt, eek 

 Exilis domus oft; ubi non et plura foperſunt. Hor. 
It is a ſign of great poverty of ſcholarſhip, where 
every thing that js loſt, is miſſed ; whereas rich 
and well accompliſhed learning is able to loſe ma- 
ny things with little or ao inconvenience, Hows 
ſoever it be, you that are now about the noon of 
your day, and therefore have no leiſure to try and- 
examine methods; and are to bring up a young 
gentleman, who in all likelihood will not be over - 
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willing to take too much pains ;. may, as I think, 
with moſt caſe and profit, follow this order. 
In your reading excerpt, and note in your 
books, ſuch things as you like: going on conti- 
nually without any reſpe& unto order; and for 
the avoiding of confuſion, it ſhall be very profit- 
able to allot ſome time to the reading again of 
your own notes; which do as much and as oft as 
- you can. For by this means your notes ſhalt be 
better fixt in your memory, and your memory will 
eaſily ſupply you of things of the like nature, if 
by chance you have diſperſedly noted them; that 
ſo you may bring them together by marginal refe- 
rences. But becauſe your notes in time muſt needs 
_ ariſe to ſome bulk, that it may be too great a taſk, 
and too great loſs of time, to review them, do 
thus, Cauſe a large index to be framed according 
toalphabetical order, and regiſter in it your heads, 
as they ſhall offer themſelves in the courſe of your 


reading, every head under his proper letter. For 


thus though your notes lie confuſed in your pa- 
pers, yet are they digeſted in your index, and to 
draw * Rapether when you are to make uſe of 
them, will be nothing fo great pains as it would 
be, to have ranged them under their ſeveral heads 
at their firſt gathering. A little experience of this 
courſe will ſhew you the profit of it, eſpecially if 
you did-compare it with ſome others that are is 
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TO AN 


HONOURABLE PERSON, 


' CONCERNING THE 


WEAPON: SALVE. 


HONOURABLE SIR, | 


*: 


I C 
1 ty, ſo deſirous of information in a point of 


obſcure and ſubtile learning; ſhould find ſo ſlen- 


der means to ſatisfy your deſire, as to be conſtrain- 
ed to reflect on me, a man of no great capacity, 


and by reaſon of my privacy, unacquainted abroad, 


and of my ſmall abilities, not able to mals e . 


ments, and try concluſions, 
| . yontdiove; 
and courteſy, of which, upon all occaſions, you 
have not failed to make liberal expreſſion, I witl 
rather hazard my judgment with you, than my 
good manners, and try what I can deliver unto you 
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concerning the late propoſal you made unto me, 
in the matter of the new deviſed cure of wounds, 
by applying the ſalve to the weapon that did the 
miſchief. ; 

Where firſt I muſt a" you to conſider, that 
my attempt is weightier in refuting the conceit, than 
theirs was, who have firſt broached it. For firſt, 
I am to prove the negative, a thing in nature and 
art very difficile. For always the proving part lies 
upon the affirmer: and he thaf means to acquaint 
me with a novelty, muſt make account to prove it 
to me, and not look that I ſhould undertake a re- 


futation of it. 


Again, he that undertakes to inform the Fry 
with a diſcovery of ſecrets, and vent paradoxes, 


mall never want favourable hearers. For the mind 
of man much delighting in novelty, accepts eaſily 


and with delight, what ſhall be opened in that 
kind; and every ſhew of probability ſhall be taken 


as lawful proof: whereas the refuter muſt be ſure 


to look to the ſtrength of his reaſons, and be they 
never ſo weighty, yet any probable ſhew of e- 


| ere from them, ſhall be accounted 9 ſaflicient de- 
. rat. 


But to 1 prefacing, the firſt — 1 would 


require you to reform, is your opinion you have 


conceived concerning the antiquity. of weapon- 
falve; for me-thinks you ſpeak of it, as of a thing 
of ſome antiquity and years, whereas indeed it i is 8 
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There have of late appeared in the world a new 

kind of ſtudents, who, by trying concluſions, and 
making experiments, eſpecially by the fire, have 

made diſcovery unto us of many ſtrange and plea- 
ſant effects in nature, which in former ages have 
not been known. To put on theſe men, and com- 

mend them a little more unto us, there hath been, 


not long ſince, within the compaſs of theſe twenty 


years, a merry gullery put upon the world, con- 
cerning a guild of men, who ſtile themſelves The 
* Brethren of the Roſy Croſs: a fraternity, who, 
what, or where they are, no man yet, no, not they 
who believe, admire, and devote themſelves unto © 
them, could ever diſcover. Otrebius (a gentleman 
well acquainted with your great St. Johns- man, 
the champion for the Weapon Salve) in a tract of 
his lately written, De vita, morte et reſurrectione, 
would perſuade us that doubtleſs they are in Para- 
diſe, which place he ſeateth near unto the region 
of the moon: well may that be ſome fools paradiſe; 
for certainly that there is any earthly paradiſe at * 
all, no wiſe man will eaſily believe. Theſe men, 
whoſoever they are, or their defenders, have taken 
up that new deviſed learning delivered to us by 
Chymics and Paracelfians, and now hotly endea- 


vour to poſſeſs the world with it. Wherein I muſt 


give them this commendation, that they have gi- 

yen us abundance of delightful experiments, and _ 

that is the thing that nnn 
M 2 
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they have. But two things they. have attempted 
with no felicity or good ſucceſs. 

Firſt, They endeavour to make us believe, that 
the antient principles of philoſophy, which hither- 
to great clerks have canonized, are to be rejected, 
and new from them to be received in their rooms. 
And ſecondly, That this may be the better effec- 
ted, they have brought in a new language, which 
they make by collecting of poetic words and phra- 
ſes out of Paracelſus, and adding unto them forms 
of ſpeech borrowed from the holy ſcriptures, and 
of theſe have framed us that ſtile of language, 
which you read not only in the author you write 
of, but in Paracelſus himſelf, and others who fol- 
low him. But all this attempt, upon examination, 
is proved fruitleſs. For neither have they ſhaken 
the truth of any principle (I ſay not in the trivials 
and quadrivials, as old clerks were wont to name 
them, but neither in phyſical nor metaphyſical 
learning, which is more ſubject to quarrel) of 
which the world hath hitherto been perſuaded, 
nor added any new to increaſe the number of them: 
only they have ſaid the ſame thing in other words; 
and, which is ſtrange, all their new experiments, 
which are the chiefeſt ſtrength of their cauſe, are 
plainly and-evidently demonſtrable out of the an- 

tient aphoriſms, The author whom you commend 
unto me, what a noiſe makes he with his © vola- 
_ © tile and eſſential ſalt, balſam of nature, vivifying 
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| * ſpirit,” and other trim phraſes of the ſame cut ? 
Now what is it, think you, that is contained un- 


der this abſtruſe language? Certainly no more, 


but only that maſs of moifture and heat in us, 
which follow upon the temperature of every mixt 


body, and wherein all ſpecification, all vegetation 


and animation doth reſide, which in our ordinary 


{ſchools we call humidum primogenium, and calidum 


innatum. Anatomize other of their new and quaint 


phraſes, and you evidently deprehend the ſame ſo- 
phiſtry. So that if you deſire a definition of this 
new learning, you cannot better expreſs it, than by 
wy it, A tranſlation of vulgar conceits into 
a new language.” 
Sir, from theſe men, amongſt many other 1 


fant phantaſies, hath ſprung the conceit concern- 
ing your wonderful Weapon-falve, which, that I 
may ſhew you upon what firm foundation it ſtands, 


lays claim to three great proofs, but indeed per- 


forms none of them: I ſee reaſon promiſed, phra- 


{es of ſcripture uſed, and experience pretended; 


but I cannot yet diſcover any thing mme 


tively proved, by any of the three. 

For the reaſons are nothing elſe but certain ge- 
neralities, which prove no more but this, that if 
any ſuch thing as curing by Weapon ſalve be exi- 


_ ſtent, ſuch or ſych concentrics or epicycles of ſym- 
pathies and antipathies, of eradiations or emanati- 
ons of ſpirits, may well be thought to be the cauſers 
ol it: whereas true and lively demonſtration doth 
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not only ſuppoſe. the thing to be, which it endea- 
vours to prove; but ſhews that neceſſarily it muſt 


be ſo, and poſlibly it cannot be otherwiſe. For 
this kind of proof ariſes out of ſuch principles, as 


Which being apprehended by the underſtanding, 


leave no room for contradiction, by reaſon of the 

light they bring with them. | 
Scripture is promiſed, but with pk ſuc- 

ceſs, for what proves it in the behalf of Weapon- 


_ falve, to plead, that the ſpirit of God moves in 


all things? that ſanative faculty is of God? that 
God's power and ſpirit is not to be confined, but 


Will paſs 2 termino in terminum, according as is the 
will of him that ſends it forth? For ſtill it remain- 
eth to be proved that this all-doing ſpirit of God 

hath left any ſuch force in things, as is pretended, 


The diſcourſes which by theſe kinds of men are 


made out of ſcripture, many times are not far 


dwelling from danger, that I may not ſay from 
blaſphemy. For what means your Doctor to tell 
2 in one part of his book againſt Mr. Foſter, 
that the virtue of Eliſha his bones, by which he 
| — the dead to life; the voice of the ſouls un- 


der the altar in the Revelation; is the effect of 
that volatile balſam of nature, of which he ſo much 


treateth? For ſo he muſt mean, or elſe his ſpeech 


concerning them is impertinent. He muſt a little 
* temper his language that way, or elſe as he threat 
ens Mr. Foſter with the Star · chamber, ſo per- 
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on, who ſhall do well to take to taſk and cenſure 
ſpeeches of ſuch danger. I underſtand you are 
well acquainted with the gentleman. I would you 
would adviſe him to beware of ſuch uncautelous 
ſpeeches, in which, whilſt he ſeems to praiſe the 
work of God, in nature, he doth as much diſad- 
vantage his ſupernatural and miraculous acts. 

So then, reaſon and ſcripture being removed, 


the only defender of Weapon · ſalve muſt be expe- 


rience. A proof, I confeſs, of great weight, were 
there certainty of it. For if our ſenſes do deceive 
us, which are the firſt admitters of all ground of 
ſcience and ſkill, what certainty can we have of 
any thing? Beſides, that mine Ariſtotle hath told 

me, I confeſs, and I believe him, that it is a true 

ſign of weakneſs of underſtanding, to follow our 
reaſon againſt our ſenſes. Here magnam mihi in- 
vidiam ſentio eſſe ſubeundam. For, firlt, I ſee the 


authorities of great and noble perſonages uſed to 


gain credit to this conceit: for they are alledged _ 
not only for the belief, but for the practice of it. 
Secondly, the frequent experience made of it muſt 
needs decry all thoſe that ſtand up againſt it. To 
the firſt (ſaving all good reſpects to all perſons in 
their places) I muſt crave pardon, if I think that 
civil greatneſs ought to have no room in my to- 


5 pics. For in caſe of trial by reaſon, I have done 


greatneſs all the honour it can demand of me, 111 


recede from it with that reverence that Lowe, My 


* muſt be tried by peers of the ſame rank, 
8 M 4 
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like to true jury · men of the ſame country; elſe at 
the bar of reaſon, I ſhall except againſt civil great · 
neſs as a ſtranger, or demand ſome act of parlia- 
ment by which I may find it to be free denized. 
But of this enough. To the experience itſelf, 
| TL anſwer, That ſtill I doubt, whether there ever 
were any ſuch trial as might certainly plead for it. 
For it is not only true that Hippocrates tells us, 
Experience is dangerous; but, it is as true, 
that experience is many times very fallacious. For 
it is hard ſo to make trial of any concluſion (at 
leaſt of many) by reaſon of divers concurrences, of 
many particulars, which are ſeen in moſt experi- 
ments, amongſt which concurrents, it is a hard 
matter to diſcover what it is that works the effect: 
and oftentimes that falls qut in dun which bor 
fel the poet. 

The verſe was mine, r, hank the _ +. 
The effect is wrought by one thing, and another 
carries the glory of it. A better inſtance of this 
cannot be found, than this very caſe which is now. 
in handling. A man is wounded ; the m_ 
taken, and a wound-working falye laid to it: in 
the mean while, the wounded perſon is commanded 
to uſe abſtinence as much as may be, and to keep 
the wound clean; whilſt he thus doth, he heals, 
and the Weapon · ſalve bears the bell away: where- 
ee mne boy 
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TI hope their ſalve cures not mortal wounds) will 


of themſelves grow whole, if the party wounded 
abſtain as much as poſſibly he can, and remove 
from the wound ſuch things as may offend. For 


nothing hinders wounds from cicatriſing, more 


than a concourſe of humour to the diſeaſed burn, 


and keeping things irritatory about the orifice of 
the wound; the firſt of theſe is performed by ab- 


ſtinence, which is naturally a drier: the other by 
keeping the wound clean: he that can do theſe 
mn IEEE CO RNC 
an ordinary wound, | 

| Now whereas it is pleaded, that for farther ex- 
perience fake, it hath been tried, the ſalve being 
thus applied, the party grieved hath been at eaſe; 
but immediately upon the removal bf the ſubve; the 
party hath fallen into torment and pain : who ſees 
not that this only remains to be faid to make the 
tale good? For naturally a man would look for 
this part of the ſtory, to hold up the cowples, as 
King James was wont to ſay. And therefore I 


muſt crave pardon for the-preſent, if I adviſe my- 
ſelf well ere I paſs any part of my belief unto it. 
Hitherto have I only uſed my buckler, and put 


off the thruſt; you perchance would gladly know 


how I can uſe my weapons. Truly I muſt con- 


feſs, I am not very good at it. I find in myſelf that 
imperfection, which I ſee moſt ſcholars complain of, 


that they know better how to refel what is falſe, 
than to confirm what is true. Yet to give you as 
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good ſatisfaction as I may, I will endeavour to 
draw ſuch reaſons, as may ſerve in ſome good mea - 
ſure to ſhew the impoſſibility of it. | 

And firſt, I would willingly know, if any boch 
thing be, how he that was the firſt author of the 
diſcovery of it, came firſt, like a ſecond Colum- 
bus, to take knowledge of it The ways that lead 
us to the knowledge of all concluſions, of which 
. we have any knowledge, (for I ſpeak not of things 
taken up hiſtorically, and upon truſt) are but two: 
firſt, experience; ſecondly, ratiocinarion ; and the 
one of theſe is commonly-the way to the other, by 
comparing one thing with another, and applying 
actives and paſſives, and thence producing ſundry 
concluſions z* and making one an occaſion of ano- 
ther, as man is in theſe caſes a witty creature. 
Now I would willingly know from which of theſe 
two the knowledge of this Weapon-falve was firſt 
derived? From experience it could not be; for 
ſee you not what a multitude-of particulars muſt | 
- concur, ere any ſuch experience could be made? 
Firſt, the ſalve muſt be made: a falve of ſtrange 
ingredients : and who would make ſuch a ſalve, 
except he firſt knew it would work this cure? and 
ſuch a knowledge before the making of the falve, 
cannot poſſibly be imagined : for into whoſe head 
could it poſſibly ſink, that ſuch a cure could be 
— wrought, except he had formerly collected it 
by reaſon or experience? The firſt, it is impoſ- 
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had not: ſo that the ſalve at firſt muſt be made in 
likelihood for ſome other uſe; and, being made 
for ſome other end, by what chance muſt it come, 
that it is found to cure after this ſtrange manner ? 
no man in his right wits could think of applying 
it to the weapon; ſome caſualty muſt fall out to 
diſcover this force: as it fared with Bercholdus 
Swartzius, who firſt invented gun-powder, who 


having made a mixture of nitre and fulphur, by 


chance it conceived fire, and went off with incre- 
dible celerity and noiſe; and from that chance 
came he, and others after him, to make that uſe of 


it that now we ſee: even ſome ſuch chance muſt 
here be. Firſt, the ſalve made for ſome other end, 


muſt fall on the weapon, and that upon the place 
where the blood was, and there reſt; and then 
ſome man muſt obſerve it, and find that it wrought 
the cure. Now who would ever apply himſelf to 
expect ſuch an event? So then, experience could 
never open this myſtery, and therefore” reaſon 
much leſs. 

It remains therefore, if any darch thingy be; the 
firſt knowledge of it muſt come by a kind of reve- 
lation, and that muſt be either from above or from 
beneath: and I perſuade myſelf, that this appa- 


rent difficulty of the firſt diſcovery of it, was the 


cauſe of the imputation of ſome ſorcery or witch- 
craft, which of late hath ſtuck upon it. Certain- 
ly if any ſuch thing be, it will be hard to exclude 
ſome, either ſupernatural or unnatural way, by 
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which the firſt diſcovery of it muſt come in; 1 
would be loath to wrong any man, by fouling 
him with any vile aſperſion; and I am yet far e- 
nough from it, becauſe I believe not the thing? 
Yet if any ſuch thing be, I ſhould think the origi- 
nal knowledge of it proceeded from ſome ſuch 
principle I ſpake of, yet will I not charge any, that 
either believe or practiſe it, with ſtain of witch- 
craft. For howſoever, he who firſt knew it, might 
receive it from ſome ſpirit, (for ſpirits, by reaſon 
of the ſubtilty of their nature, and long experi- 
ence, know certainly more myſteries in nature than 
we do) and therefore might juſtly undergo a hard 
cenſure : yet thoſe to whom afterwards the know- 
ledge of the myſtery deſcended, might be free 
from all blame. Upon occaſion of a great plague 
in Greece, recourſe was had to Apollo's oracle for 
remedy :/ where they received this anfwer, That 
they ſhould double Apollo's altar : now Apollo's 
altar was a cube: and hence it came to paſs, that 
ſo many famous mathematicians, both amongſt 
Ethnics and Chriſtians, both antiently, and even 
at this day, do labour to find ont the demonſtrati- 
on of doubling the cube, a thing yet never was 
done. In this action they which firſt conſujted 
with Apollo were to blame, (for Apollo was the 
devil) but they which by induſtry would have 
found it, if they could, were not guilty of the firſt 
cConſulters fault. ''So might it here well be, that 
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xnow it by the miniſtry of ſome ſpirit ; yet they 
who afterward practiſed it might be guiltleſs. 
But leave we this, and conſider yet ſome other 


_ reaſon. I have often much muſed, why this ſalve 


is called the Weapon- ſalve? For I aſk, Cannot this 


cure be done, but only by means of the weapon? 
It may ſeem, by your Doctor's apology, it may: 


for he tells us, it is done by the blood upon the 


weapon, and by reaſon of a ſeed of life lurking in it, 


which by the falve is weakned: if this be ſo, then 
whereſoever the blood falls, there apply your falve, 
and you ſhall work the ſame cure; any linen, or 


| ſtool, or floor, or wall, or whatſoever elſe receives 


the blood, may. receive the falve, and work the 


cure; a thing of which I never yet heard: neither 


do I think the practice of it ſtretcheth E 
the weapon: elſe we ſhall give the ſalve ſo many | 
names, as chance ſhall allot it places to be applied 
unto? Whence it follows, that either it is not 


done by the weapon; or done by a thouſand things 


as well as it; or that there is ſome ſtrange quality 
in the weapon to work the cure; n 


yet remains to be diſcovered. 


That I kill you not with length of diſcourſe, I 
will urge but one reaſon more, and that ſhall be 
drawn from the very cauſe itſelf, unto which your 
Doctor attributes this curing faculty. He firſt 
ſuppoſeth ſome eradiation and emanation of ſpirit, 
or ſecret. quality, or whatſoever, to be directed 
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Secondly, that in the blood thus dropped, there 
remains a ſpirit of life, congenious to that in the 
body; which ſtirred up by the ſalve, conveys up- 
on this beam a healing quality from this blood to 
the body. Thirdly, he grants, that not only in the 
blood, but in the urine, after it is gone from us, 
remains the like ſpirit, which by the like beam 
from a party ſick of the jaundice, conveys a cure 
to him: for ſo he tells of a great perſon, who u- 
ſually works ſuch magnetical cures of that diſ- 
eaſe, by a paſte made of the aſhes of a kind of 
wood amongſt us, (itis the barbery: for that wood, 
by our new doctrine, De fgnaturis rerum, by rea- 
ſon of the deep yellow by which it is dyed, is 
thought to have in it ſomething ſovereign againſt 
the jaundice) mixed with the diſeaſed parties u- 


rine. Nay more, our hair, our nails, and ſkin, 


; pared from us, have the ſame ſpirit of life; and 
from our bodies to them whilſt they are ſubſiſting, 
proceeds the like radii: and by ſuch device he 
thinks a ſtarved member may be recovered, as you 
may ſee in his books. Now I ſuppoſe if it be thus 
with the urine, with the hair, and nails, and ſkin; 
why then ſhould I not conceive it to be ſo with 
our ſweat, with our tears, with every excrement 
that falls from us, as our ſpittle, and flegm, and 
the like? For what reaſon can your Doctor give 
- toconfine theſe things to ſome part of our excre- 
ments, and not enlarge them unto all? As for the 
amputated members of our bodies, it fares with 
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| them no otherwiſe, as it Appears by the Neapoli- = 


tan gentleman's noſe, cut out of his ſervant's arm, 
(one letter altered in that word would have made 
the ſtory much pleaſanter) and of others the like 

reported and believed by him. | 
Ilie vanity of which conceit that you may diſ- 
cover, let me requeſt you to obſerve this with me. 
Look what way we may be pleaſured and conve- 
nienced, by the ſame way we may be harmed and 
wronged. The beams then that paſs from us to 
theſe things; which come from our bodies, as they 
may be the conveyers of good to us, fo may they 
be the miniſters of miſchief: for if they encounter 
with things good, and ſympathizing with them, 
they relieve and cheriſh us; ſo if they meet with 
their enemies, with antipathizing materials, may 


they not diſtreſs and annoy us as much? Certain» | 


ly to think otherwiſe, is meerly voluntary and un- 
reaſonable. See now, I pray you, into what infi- 

nite hazard this doctrine caſts us; there is not a 
drop of blood, of ſweat, of ſpittle, and flegm; not 
any part of our fleſh, our nails, our hair, our ſtool, 
but hath in it a ſpirit of life, homogenious to that 
in our bodies; and beams that emanate perpetu- 
ally from our bodies to them; but, as they may 


comfort us, being well encountred ; ſo, if they 


meet with ill company, they may diſtreſs us: a 
thing ſo much the more to be feared, by how 

much the things that annoy us are in number 
more than the things that pleaſure us, Now what 
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mean we then to be thus negligent of our drop- 
pings, as to let them fall at random into the earth, 
the fire, the water, and God knoweth where, ſince 
there is ſuch danger depends from them? Were 
this doctrine true, it were not poſſible that either 
man or (for it is the caſe of beaſts too, as 
appears by by his diſcourſe about an horſe) ſhould en- 
joy one moment of health and ſafety. * | 
Sir, were I at leaſure, and free from other oc- 
caſions, which at this time of the year eſpecially 
attend me by reaſon of my place, as poor a philo- 
ſopher as I am, I think I might challenge any rea- 
ſonable man, at this trial, and not think over-well 
of mine own undertakings. This which I now 
have commented is very ſubitany, and I fear con- 
fuſed. Mr. Bagley, who was by me all the time I 
wrote it, would not conceive, that the frequent 
diſcourſes betwixt his little ſon and himſelf, could 
be an hindrance to me; and truly, to confeſs the 
truth, I found it not much to further me. And 
leaſt I quite weary you out, I will only add this 
one thing concerning our admirers of Weapon- 
I have read, that a learned Jew undertook to 
perſuade Albertus, one of the Dukes of Saxony, 
that by certain Hebrew letters and words taken 
out of the Pſalms, and written in parchment, ſtrange 
cures might be done upon any wound: as he one 
day walked with the Duke, and laboured him 
ee in thai 
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argument : the Duke ſuddenly drew his ſword, 
and wounding him much in divers places, tells him, 


1 he would now ſee the concluſion tried upon him- 


ſelf. But the poor Jew could find no help in his 
Semhamphoras, nor his Hebrew characters, but 


was conſtrained to betake himſelf to more real chi- 


rurgery. Sir, I wiſh no man any harm, and there- 
fore I deſire not the like fortune migl t befal them 
who ſtand for the. uſe of Weapon-falve : only 
thus much 1 will ſay, that if they ſhould meet 
with ſome Duke of Saxony, he would go near to 
cure them of their errors, howſoever they would 


ſhift to cure their wounds. Thus have I freely im- 
| parted my judgment to you in this point, which 


having done, I leave it to your favourable con- 


en. and reſt as ever, 


e Tour ſervant, 
From Eaton College, | 
this 23d of No- Ne 1 
vember, 1630. . Ts 
a JOHN HALES. 
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To 


Mr. WILLIAM OUGHTRED, 


Wai WALFENATICIS # 


Goos Ms. Ov EHTRED, 


YINCE your being with us at Eaton, I was but 
one three days abſent, and then only fell out 

the opportunity of anſwering your letters, erudi- 
tat, bone Deus! et perbuma nat: which, by being 


at Oxford, I unfortunately miſt, Now verily, Sir, 
- I muſt needs confeſs, that ſuch kindneſs, and fo 


beneficial, upon ſo ſmall acquaintance, I never re- 


| ceived at the hands of any man, as I have at yours. 


Either your facility was great, or your pains very 
much, who could, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, diſcharge 
yourſelf of ſo many queries. But howſoever, I 
eſteem your courteſy above all the reſt. Amongſt 
all the ſolutions which you ſent me, none there 
#20 This letter was communicated by William Jones, Eſq; 
F. R. S. to the authors of the General Dictionary, and pu- 
bliſhed by them in that work. vol. $. p. %% 
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was which gave me not full and ſufficient ſatisfac 
tion, (and fo I perſuade myſelf would have given 
to one of deeper {kill than myſelf) one only ex- 
cepted, and that is concerning the projectures of 
an oblique circle. I muſt confeſs I cannot well put 
by your demonſtration ; neither indeed, to ſpeak 


_ plainly, do I thoroughly conceive of it, by reaſon, 


I doubt not, of my being unexperienced in theſe 

ſtudies. For if I well conceive the nature of projec- 
tion, which I take to be nothing elſe but the repre - 
ſentation of ſome ſhape and figure in plano, accord- 
ingly as it appears to the eye, I do not ſee how 


your concluſion can be good, except it be granted, 


that there is no means to expreſs an oblique circle 


according as it appears to the eye *, which is a- 
gainſt your own experience, For even in the uni- 


ver ſal Aſtrolabe there is one only circle fully and 

circularly projected into a ſtraight line; all the reſt 
are either ellipſes, or elſe figures drawing near un- 
to the nature of ellipſes compoſed of two arches of 
circles, which I think indeed to be ellipſes. For 
if ſo be every meridian in the univerſal planifphere 


be to be be as e TE I Eng 


„In the General DiQionary the following marginal note 


is here added, written, as I preſume, by Oughtred. No, not 


© as it appears to the eye, but as the viſual rays coming from 


the eye by the circumference of a circle inſeribed upon the 


globe, do terminate upon a plane diametrically oppoſite to 


the eye; the eye itſelf muſt be underſtood OY 
 * the very end of the diameter. 
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indeed all circles, ſince that the Aſtrolabe is no- 
thing elſe but the projection of all the reſt of the 
meridians in the plane of one? If I take upon me 
to diſpute with you, it is but only to learn, and 
learn I cannot of you, except 1 betray my igno- 
rance unto you; and aſſure yourſelf F will moſt 
ſhamefully confeſs it unto you, that I may receive 
information from you. But I would not wiſh you 
to trouble yourſelf about this buſineſs; for I am 
no upon going to Oxford, not to return to ſtay 
till about twelve or fourteen days before Chriſt- 
mas, about which time I underſtand by your fa- 
ther you are purpoſed to be here. For that private 
matter about which you wrote, I muſt confeſs I 
have thought more upon it than ever I did in my 
life; but what the reaſons are why I remain irre- 
ſolute, I will thoroughly acquaint you when I'can 
| ſpeak with you. You ſhall receive by your man 
your little compendium of triangles, by which, I 
muſt confeſs, I have found myſelf much eaſed. 
And now what is it that I can return you for all 
theſe exceeding courteſies? But I do not love to 
compliment; and, if I miſtake you not, you do not 
expect it. I pray let me be remembered, though 
unknown, to Mrs, Oughtred; and ſo, commend- 
ing my love unto you, I commit you to God. 
Your true, plain, 
From Eaton college, this and loving friend, 
e Jo. HAL ES. 
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1 0 
Ns. OH N GREAVES. 


8 1 R. 


AM more e indebted to your affection than to 
your judgment, in making me a cenſor of your 


learned piece. It had not peradventure been much 
amiſs, if you had been ſo far at coſt as to have af- 
 Fforded us a particular topographical map of the 


place where thoſe in/anae ſub/truttionum moles ſtand. 


For by that we might have been able the better to 
have judged of the diſcourſe of a learned gentle- 
man of Bavaria, Johannes Fredericus Herwart , 


who, in the xxi. chapter of his Admiranda Ethni- 
cae Theologiae Myſteria, endeavours to take off 


| from the founders of thoſe ſtupenduous buildings 


the ſcandal of folly and madneſs, which, in the 
common judgment of the world, hath ſtuck upon 


them; and would perſuade us that the pyramids 


are monuments of the ſingular wiſdom of the rai- 

ſers of them, and of wondrous uſe and benefit to 

the country, in maintaining the banks of that part 
| N 3 
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of the river upon which the city of Memphis 
ſtands, which otherwiſe were in danger to be 
{wept away by the unruly eruptions of the river, 
if it were not checkt by thoſe wonderful ſtruc- 
tures, If your leiſure will give you leave to write 
unto me, give me your Jolene upon that diſ- 
courſe of his, 

One thing I miſt in 1 your work, which makes 
me ſuſpect that it is not of ſuch moment as many 
report, becauſe I find not that you do it ſo much 
honour as to name it. I mean the Sphynx, which 
is wont to be repreſented unto us in the ſhape of 
the head and ſhoulders of a woman, When you 
liſt to look of much time, let me hear from you 
what you have obſerved concerning that piece, if 
at leaſt it yielded any thing worth your obſervati- 
on, Sir, let not the world be deceived-in their ex- 
pectation to partake of your collections in your 
travels, I aſſure myſelf, that as they will greatly 


benefit the generality, ſo will they, more particu- 
larly, | 


| | of Your true and faithful friend, 
From Eaton College, „„ 2 I 
this 18th of Octo- | 
ber, 1646. JOHN HALES. 


This letter was formerly pricted inthe miſcellaneous works 
_ of Mr. John Greaves. ö Vo. 1737. vol. 2. p. 464. 
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"LET Þ. E R 


TO A 


PERSON UNKNOWN.* 


yo U * of me the ute of Crellius . 


Grotius; I am ſorry, in mine own behalf, 
that I cannot pleaſure you. -My good friend Mr. 
Chillingworth (a gentleman that borrows books 
in haſte, but reſtores them with advice) hath got 
it into his hands, and I fear me I ſhall hardly ſee 


it again; for he had borrowed it twice: by this 
ſymptom I judge what the iſſue will be; for no 


man ever yet borrowed the ſame book twice of 


me, that ever reſtored it again, Belike he found it 


too much for his own uſe, ever to reſtore i it again 


to the owner: but if ever it do return to me, I will 


not fail to impart it to you; the rather, becauſe I 
would diſtil from you your judgment in ſome 

principal points of the controverly ; for, to my 
— both parties are at a loſs. For ſince, 
in common ſenſe, ſatisfaction and pardon, proper- 


* From the original, in the colleQtions of Mr. William Ful- F 

man, rector of Meyſay Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, preſerved 

r 
N 4. 
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ly taken, are «ov5ara; Socinus, maintaining par- 
don, denies ſatisfaction; and we, maintaining ſa- 
tisfaction, take away pardon. For when we teach, 
Deum condonare quidem peccata, ſed interveniente 
ſatisfatione, to my conceit we do, in gentle En- 
gliſh, overthrow pardon praperly taken. Sed hun 
ego nodum tuis, permitto cuncit. In your laſt you 
mention Salmaſius ge «ſuris, a learned treatiſe lately 
ſet forth, peſtrema foetura, as I think, for I have ſeen 
nothing of his ſince, It is come to my hands, but 
my occaſions have yet given me no leave to peru ſe 
it, ſo as that I cannot paſs my judgment upon it. 
That he maintains the lawfulneſs of uſe, this befals 
him by reaſon he is a Calviniſt; for John Calvin 
was the firſt good man, from the beginning of the 
world, that maintained uſe to be lawful; and I 
have often wiſhed, that whatſoever his conceit 
was, that he had been pleaſed to conceal it, for 
he hath done much hurt: and howſoever he means 
and tempers his concluſions with ſundry con- 
ſtraints, and equitable and pious conſiderations, 
(fo that he which practiſeth uſe with Calvin's li- 
mits, ſhall do by it little hurt:) yet, I know not 
how, multos invenit ſententiac Fautoret, pietatis nul- 
hs. What conceit of Vedelius I have, and likewiſe 
.of Popenburg, ſhall be the argument of my next 
unto you. In the mean time, / guid Jt, in quo te- 
guitas naſtra uſui tibi eſſe poſſit, Ca d, un xt he row, 
and you ſhall not fail of whatſoever is in the power 
of your truly affectionate friend, J. E, 

anal. Dec. „ MOT | 
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Goop Maban, my beſt reſpects premiſed, 
| 1 AM much diſquieted, that your ladyſhip ſhould 

1 demand my judgment in a caſe, wherein it can 
do you ſo little ſervice: for to ſpeak the truth at 
firſt, the matter about which you pleaſe to make 
enquiry, I could never yet incline to favour : it is 


true, that traffic, and merchandiſe, and all deal- 


ings in ſtock of money, will utterly fail, if way be 
not given to uſury: and therefore, in common- 
wealths, and fo in ours, the moderate uſe of it by 
law is to be rated. But what ſhall we fay to 
God himſelf, who every where decries it! What 
unto all goad men, both Ethnic and Chriſtians, 
who, for many hundred years, have ſtill proteſted 
_ againſt it? For let all records be looked into, and 
it will appear that John Calvin was the firſt good 
man that ever pleaded the lawfulnefs of it. In- 
* Tranſcribed by Mr. William Fulman, and preſerved in 
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deed when he had once broken the ice, many good 
men, at leaſt they ſeem ſo, ventured to wade after 
him ; but with what ſucceſs God knows ; for 
man Ganot, till it be too late; ſince none can diſ- 
cover what account they have or ſhall make at that 
day. To think it fafe to walk in theſe men's ſteps 
is more than I dare adviſe you to; ſince we live 
not by example, but by precept. Concerning a- 
ny church-leaſe to be procured, it is a thing in 
Which I have little to ſay: they, who hold them, 
if they be of any value, carry things in ſuch a miſt, 
that if any ſuch eſtate be looſe, we, who are the 
landlords, are the laſt men that know of it. 
Madam, my hopes are, that ſome other occaſi- 
on may more fortunately offer itſelf, wherein my 
| endeavour may be tried in your behalf with better 
| ſucceſs, which as ſoon as ever I ſhall diſcover, you 
ſhall not fail to receive ſuch ſatisfaction, as can bo 
expected from ſo poor a perſon, as is 
| Tour humble ſervant, 
| Laton College, this 11th | | | | 
of March, 10% | e f e 
Jo. HAL E= 
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THE 


LAST WILL 


0 * 


V Dei Nomine Amen. Maii 4 nono, anno 
Domini 1656, My ſoul having been long 


ſince bequeathed unto the mercies of God in je- 


ſus Chriſt, my only Saviour, and my body natu- 


rally bequeathing itſelf to duſt and aſhes, out of 
Which it was taken; I Hales of Eaton; in the - 
County of Bucks, Clerk, by this my Laſt Will and 


Teſtament, do diſpoſe of the ſmall remainder of 
my poor and broken eſtate in manner and form 


following. Firſt, I give to my ſiſter Cicely Coombs 
five pounds, More, I give to my ſiſter Bridgett 
Gulliford five pounds. More, I give to the poor of 
the town of Eaton, to be diſtributed at the diſcre- 
tion of myexecutrix hereafter-named, five pounds. 
More, I give to ſix perſons, to be appointed by my 
aid executrix, to carry my body to the grave, three 
pounds, to be diſtributed amongſt them by even 
portions. More, I give to Mr. Thomas Mansfield 
of Windſor, grocer, five pounds. More, I give 
_ to Mrs, Mary Collins of Eaton five pounds, 0 that = 


» 
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end and purpoſe, that ſhe would be pleaſed to pro» 
vide her a ring in what manner ſhe pleaſeth, to re- 


main with her in memory of a poor deceaſed 
friend. All which moneys here bequeathed do at 


this preſent reſt intruſted in the hands of my ſin- 
gular good friends Mr. William Smith and Mr. 
Thomas Mountague. Moreover, All my Greek 


and Latin books (except St. Jerom's works, which 


I give to Mr. Thomas Mountague) I give to my 
moſt deſervedly beloved friend William Salter of 
Rich-King, Eſq; to whom I further give five 
pounds, to this end, that he would provide him a 
fair ſeal-ring of gold, engraven with his arms and 
hatchments doubled and mantled, to preſerve the 
memory of a poor deceaſed friend. All my En- 
gliſn books, together with the remainder of all 


monies, goods, and utenſils whatſoever, I give and 


bequeath unto Mrs. Hannah Dickenſon of Eaton, 
_ . widow, and reli of John Dickenſon lately de- 
ceaſed, in whoſe houſe (for her's indeed it is, and 


not mine, as being bought with her money, how- 


ſoever, for ſome reaſons, I have ſuffered the pu- 
blic voice to intitle me to it.) In whoſe houſe, I 
fay, I have for a long time (eſpecially ſince my un- 
juſt and cauſeleſs extruſion from my college) been 


| with great care and good reſpect entertained ; and 
. bor id Hannah I do, by theſe preſents, inſtitute 


rdain my ſole executrix; and unto this Laſt 
| | Wil make overſees my very god friends Mr 


| and Mr. Willam Smith of 


1 
8 
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Eaton; and t0-ench-of than] give five pounds; 


humbly requeſting them to. be aſſiſting to my ſaid 


executrix with their beſt advice and help, if ſo be 


that ſhe chance to find any trouble. Now, be- 
cauſe monies are many times not at command, but 
may require perchance ſome time to take them up, 
I ordain that, in ſix months after my departure, 


the ſee all theſe my bequeaſts and legacies orderly 


and faithfully diſcharged. As for my funeral, I 
ordain, that, at the time of the next even ſong af- 
ter my departure (if conveniently it may be) my 
body be laid in the church-yard of the town of 
Eaton (if I chance there to die) as near as may be 
to the body of my little godſon Jack Dickinſon, 


the elder; and this to be done in plain and ſimple 


manner, without any ſermon, or ringing the bell, 
or calling the people together, without any unſea- 


ſonable commeſſation, or compotation, or other 
ſolemnities on ſuch occaſions uſual. And 1 ſtrictly 


command my executrix, that, neither of her own 


| head, neither at the importunity or authority of 


any other, neither upon any other pretence what- 
ſoever, to take upon her to diſpenſe with this 


point of my Will; for as in my life I have done 


the church no ſervice, ſo will I not, that, in my 


death, the church do me any honour, 


Probatum fuit Teſtomentum praedictum, — 
me Richardo Allefiree, Sacrae Theologiae Profeſſore, 
Praepeſito Collegii Regalic Beatas Mariac de Eaton, 
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| fuxta Windſor, in comitatu de Bucks, ordinarii pecu- 
hari exempta j uriſdictione. Datum viceſimo nono die 
menſfis Martii anno Domini 1666. Ac per me pro- 

| batum, inſinuatum, legitimeque pronunciatum pro eo- 
dem. Commiſſaque eſt adminiſtratio omnium et ſingu- 
larium bonorum dicti defuncti executrici in eodem Te- 
famento nominatat; in juris forma juratae, remedio 
et intereſſe 'cujuſcunque in omnibus ſemper ſalois. 
Datum ſub figillo officit, me Praepoſito, die et anne 


( 20 ) 
ORATIO FUNEBRIS, 


Hanrra iN CoLLp@10 MExTONENS: . 
JOHANNE nn 
MAGISTRO IN ARTIBUS, 


'ET EJUSDEM, COLLEGH $OCIO, 


ANNO M. pc. £111, MARTI1 29. 


QUO DIE CLARISSIMO EQUITT 


D. THOMAE BODLEIO 


FUNUS DUCEBATUR. 


Ornatiſſime PROCANCELLARIE, Clariſſimi, Doc- | 
tiſſimi, Venerabiles Viri; 


Aci ris mihi, uti ſpero, inauſpicatae oratio- 
nis veniam, fi quod intus apud me diu ſum 
commentatus, et tacito tantum praeſagio divina- 
bam, illud coram apud vos hodierno die praedi- 
cem: viderti mihi et artium et caeterarum rerum 
ſemper legem eſſe, idemque, quod reliquis omni- 
bus, Muſis etiam literiſque ſenium et interitum 
imminere. Non refricabo alicujus antiquioris ſe- 
culi infortuoia: ipſum hoc, quod agimus, incuſa- 
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bo aevum, reliquis impendio infelicius. Nam quam 
tandem actatem majora literatorum diſpendia af- 
flixerunt? Aut quod unquam ſeculum tot tamque 


continua doctiſſimorum virorum buſta funeſta- 


runt? Illam auream ubertatem, illam ſylvam ho- 
minum in omni artium genere praeſtantiſſimorum, 
quam, non dico majorum aetas, ſed pueritia noſtra 
vidit florentiſſimam, eam pene omnem juventus 


noſtra vidit extinctam. Whitakerum, Bezam, Zan- 


chium, Rainoldum, Junium, addo etiam alterius 
licet Muſae, Scaligeros, Lipſiumque cum nondum 
per aetatem aeſtimare potuimus, (proh dolor!) a- 
miſimus. Scilicet in autumnum quendam incidi- 
mus multo infeliciſſimum, in quo neceſſe fuit tan- 
tam literarum et eruditionis ſegetem infringi, de 
meti, exareſcere. Sed nondum penitus animis frac- 
ti concideramus : in mediis buſtis, funeribus, et 
exequiis ſpem tamen aluimus impudentem. Nimi- 


rum ſubiit animum, nos humunculos, ubi ſalillum, 


quod habemus, animae expiraverit, totos perire : 


_ - literas vero immortale fas habere, nullius aevi ſe- 


nio intermori, nulla invidia carpi, nulla oblivione 
ſepeliri. Quippe ſupererant praeſtantiſſimi viri, et 
in rebus agendis nil niſi immortale cogitare ſoliti, 
qui in eo negotium, in eo otium, in eo vigilias, in 
eo etiam ſomnum reponerent ſuum, ut mortalita- 
tem, quam literatis depellere non poſſent, ab ipſis 
tamen literis pulcherrimis conſiliis et operibus 

propulſarent. Sed dum nobis faciles adblandi- 
remur, et infelicium literarum miſeram ſalitudi- 
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nem copitationibus iſtis ſolaremur : neſcio quae 
ſolatiis noſtris inſidiata invidia, ut nihil amplius, 
non ſpei, non ſpeculae, fieret reliquum, ſubito no- 
bis ſubduxit hunc magnum Muſarum patronum, 
et Academiae nihil praeter chariſſimi capitis triſte 

deſiderium reliquit. Ergo omnes illi benigniſſimaae 
naturae flores, illi perennes inexhauſtae munificen- 
tiae fontes exaruerunt? Ergo excellentis animi or - 
namenta, et vigorem immortalem, tot diviniſſima- 
rum cogitationum foecundum, tot annorum virtu- 
tes dies una, hora, momentum abſtulit? Certe. 
Potuit infirmitas et conditio mortalitatis noſtrae, 
potuit incerta fortuna, certiſſima natura: auſim 
immutare verba mea, et fic melius errare: potuit 
incerta natura, certiſſima fortuna, quae nullo cum 
jucicio in rebus verſatur, nullo ordine et examine 
miſcet fata, confundit merita; potuit, inquam, a- 
liorum ignobile et inutile ſenium improba vivaci- 
tate uſque et uſque fatigare: huic vero brevem exi- 
gui ſpiritus auraeque communis uſum invidere, qui 
ſi annis Neſtorem aequaſſet, nobis tamen fuiſſet in 
immaturis. lis enim qui aeternitatem cogitaht, et 
ſeſe ampliſſimis operibus poſteritati tranſmittunt, 
 quae poteſt eſſe non immatura mors? Nam arti et 
| compreſſi pectoris mortales, queis una cura bre- 
; vem vitam caducis laboribus fatigare, ut vivendi 


Y cauſas quotidie finiunt, ita ſingulis diebus efferun- 
; tur: at vegeta et experrecta indoles, cui is labor, 
. ea quies, meditari ampliſſima, et magnifice cogita 


. ta ſplendidiſſimis factis honeſtare; nulla illi mors 
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non repentina eſt, ut quae fundantem arces et ca- 
ſtella molientem opprimat, et inceptas turres, et 
imperfecta moenia, et ſemper inchoatum aliquid 
interrumpat. Erat hoc Bodleii noſtri fatum ini- 
quiſſimum: quem praeclariſſimorum operum, ali- 
orum quidem compotem, aliorum vero candida- 
tum, oppreſſit ultima neceſſitas, coëgitque tot la- 
bores in ſulco quaſi et ſemine deſtituere. Nos ve- 
ro quid aliud Divinam Majeſtatem votis votiſque 
popoſcimus, quam ut ipſus longa pietate munus 
nutriret ſuum; quam ut ſub ipſius, tanquam ſa- 
luberrimi ſideris aſpectu laeta beneficii ſeges in a- 
riſtam quaſi et fructum matureſceret ? Sed ita 
averſo numine vota nuncupavimus, ut non modo 
nihil annorum apponeretur, ſed nec, quae poſtre- 
ma ſolet eſſe defunctorum felicitas, accederet in fu- 
nere laudator diſertus. Nolebam equidem, Viri 
_ Graviſlimi, et certe iniquiſſimum eſſe ducebam; il- 
lam ex omni bonarum artium ingenio collectam 
perfectionem, illam munificentiam, quam non mo- 
do moribus noſtris non expreſſam, ſed vix libris 
deſcriptam habemus, illas reliquas virtutes plane 
divinas, quas integras oportuit magnis et decoris 
ingeniis reſervari, in unius ingenioli alea pericli- 
tari. Sed quonĩam qui in hac triſtiſſima rerum fa- 
cie moeroris partes habent primas, ſilentii legem, 
quam lu&tui ſuo graviſſimo indixerunt, meo non 
non concedunt: ſolabor me obſequii neceſſitate, 
et quum vobis rem ipſam non potero, propenſam 
emetiar voluntatem. 
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- Mihi vero, Summi Viri laudum immenſum pe- 
105 ingreſſuro, mirari ſubiit eos, qui quum in 
praeclariſſmorum virorum laudibus verſentur, at- 
que omnes undique bonae famae auras ambitioſius 
colligant, nullis tamen libentius vela implent, quam 
quas aut fortunae, aut patriae, aut natalium ſplen- 
dor emittit. Equidem ego illum ſterilem verae ſo- 
lidaeque laudis ſemper habui, ad cujus gloriae cu- 
mulum augendum, aut patriae celebritatem, aut 
familiae nobilitatem oportebat accedere. Necus | 
enim praeſtantiſſimos viros minus honorifica cogi- 
tatione proſequi aequum eſt, quia Romae non na- : 
ſcantur, aut Athenis, aut quia familiae parentes- 
que in honore famae et monumentis non legantur: 
ut nec ſolem et ſidera minoris ducimus, quia pu- 
ros illos coeleſteſque orbes, qui illa nobis exhi- 
bent, oculorum acie non conſequamur. Nam ut 
corpora ſana et integri ſanguinis ex iiſdem ſpeciem 
accipiunt, ex quibus vires: ita verus ille virtutum 
profectus non adſcititio pigmento, ſed illo ipſo, 
quo alitur, ſucco nitet. Si quae tamen ſint apud 
eruditos locorum privilegia, is profecto locus reli- 


quis longe praelucet omnibus, qui votis Academiae 


feliciſſimo illuſtrium ingeniorum proventu reſpon- 
derit, Atque haec Bodleii noſtri patria fuit,* Ts 
enim terrarum angulus, cujus feliciſſima ubertas 
celeberrimos literarum triumviros, Juellum, Rai- 
noldum, Hookerum, eduxit, Bodleium etiam no- 

bis dedit ; providentia | rugs fic nnn 
8 5 
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quae patria tantos daret Marones, hunc etiam da- 
ret Maecenatem. Laudabunt ergo, alias terras a- 
moena pratorum, laeta ſegetem, denſa ſylvarum: 
hanc vero reliquis omnibus literata fertilitas ae- 
ternum reddet beatiorem. In familiae Bodleianae 
praeconĩis non tam gentilitiam dignitatem nume- 
rarim, (quanquam fuit illa perilluſtris) quam quod 
fuerit pietatis laude florentiſſima. Nam quum a- 
gerentur illa funeſtiſſima tempora, quum humani- 
_ tatem, propriam illam religioſorum deam, nuſ- 
quam magis quam apud religioſos deſideraremus ; 
cum aut ſubeundae eſſent aut adorandae cruces, et 
pietati nuſquam eſſet niſi in fuga perfugium: lin- 
quenda cenſuit pientiſſimus vir, hujus Noſtri pa- 
ter, et domum et terras et placentia pignora, ma- 
luitque incertam exterorum humanitatem experiri, 
quam ſe certiſſimae domeſticorum crudelitati com- 
mittere. Fugientium parentum lateri haeſit indi- 
viduus comes Iulus hic; parvus Iulus, cui jam tum 
in literis regnum quoddam fata deſtinabant. Jam 
cujus eſt miraculi, religionis, cujus vix per aeta- 
tem ſenſum habuit, poenam ſubire? Cui demum 
animo, non dico molli et tenello, ſed robuſto pla- 
ne et exercitato, calamitates illae frangendo non 
fuiſſent? Ille tamen frui miſeriis et exinde animos 
vireſque recipere, et omni illo triſtifſimi exilii tae- 
dio ad praeclariſſima incepta abuti. Frequentare 
nobiliſſima gymnaſia, ambire illuſtrium hominum 
familiaritates, audire celeberrimos artium lingua- 
rumque profeſſores, Beroaldum in Graecis, Cheva- 
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lerjum in Hebraeis, etiam in ſanctiore illa et augu- 
ſtiore theologia Calvinum et Bezam, quorum au- 
ditoria jam duodecim annorum auditor implebat. 
Neque vero quiſquam fingi a me Cyrum aliquem, 
potius quam tradi putet, et ad Bodleii virtutes ex- 
equendas, votum magis quam hiſtoriam commo- 


* 


dari. Nam quid poſt natam injuriam factum eſt 1 
iniquius, quam ad ſuam imbecillitatem aliorum vi- | itt 
res EXigere ? Sunt enim magnorum fluminum fon- | 


tes navigabiles, et generoſioris arboris ſtatim plan- 1 
ta cum fructu eſt. Recolligite potius animis omnia | 11 
illa apud antiquos praematurae induſtriae miracu- 
la: Auguſtum jam annorum duodecim aviam pro 
roſtris laudantem: Tarpam, Pliniumque jam an- 
norum quatuordecim tragoedias ſcriptitantes: nam 
aut me fallit divini ingenii admiratio, aut nihil ha- 
bent haec, unicae illi tot linguas percipiendi indu- 
ſtriae comparandum. Nam cujus eſt laboris ſer- 
moni illi, quem jam naſcentes hauriebant, aut rhe- 
toricum cultum, aut poëticum nitorem dare? Imo 
omnis illa artium exercitatio, quid habet tot lin- | 
guarum taedio par? Athenis una cum loquela ar- 
tes ipſas arripiebant: Romae cum Latinis Graeca 
conjunxiſſe ſumma votorum erat. Nos, quibus pa- 
trii ſermonis paupertas nihil praeſtat artium, niſi 
Latinis, Graecis, Hebraeis, Gallica, Italica, Hiſpa- 
nica addamus inſuper, nihil egimus. Adeo nobis | . 
major exantlandus labor in aperiendis fontibus, 
quam illis in tranandis fluminibus: illis expeditius, 
Wo "Oy : | 
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univerſum artium iter abſolvere, quam nobis 2 
mas ſemitas adituſque recludere. 

Quamobrem Anglorum licet res ſaepe fuerint 
multumque turbatae, Bodleii tamen gloriae et e- 


molumento nunquam magis compoſitae quietae- 


que iverunt. Sed quum domi tempeſtates et pro- 
cellae detonuiſſent, et Sereniſſimae Principis divi- 
no beneficio, reſtinctis animorum incendiis, foro 
pax, templis ſanctitas, juri integritas, omnibus ſa- 


us eſſet reſtituta: protinus collecta eſt quae toto 
fuerat orbe ſparſa ruina, cujus magna pars Bodlei - 


us noſter. Reverſus itaque Muſarum alumnus et 
* Centum puer artium +,” nihil habuit antiquius, 
quam beneficum aliquod ſidus experiri, cujus in- 
fluentiae maturantis illapſu, commiſſa ſolo ſemina 
in ſegetem et ſolidam frugem adoleſcerent. Since- 
ram itaque et integram adoleſcentiam ſuſcepit for- 
mandam magnus Theologorum Dux, Humfredus: 
illum intueri eruditus tyro, illum mirari, ſub illo 


toto pectore artes honeſtas arripere: ut vel hinc 


ſatis eſſet conjecturae quanta mox cum gloria eſſet 
in Muſarum caſtris verſaturus, qui ſub tantis Im- 
peratoribus prima faceret ſtipendia, ad tanta exem- 
pla tenerum tyrocinium exigeret. Quid infinitum 
laborem, et quotidianam meditationem, et in om- 
ni artium genere exercitationes loquar ? Etſi enim 

quod olim Seneca de Nilo, Nilus per ſeptena oſtia in 
* mare emittitur, quodcunque ex his elegeris, mare 


10 oe illud ego de Nen ardum Nilo dixe+ 
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rim, * ſeptenis canalibus tanquam oſtiis in diſcipli- 
* narum mare emittitur, quodcunque ex his ele- 
*. geris mare eſt, et ſolum omnibus tum temporis 
tum diligentiae momentis occupandis ſufficit: ille 
tamen amplius quid divino molimine meditari. Non 


eſt viſum ſatis uno artium rivulo tingi, ſed univer- 


ſo literarum oceano imbui : non unam ſelegit ar- 
tem, quam ſibi tanquam ſponſam jungeret, ſed 
commune diſciplinarum flumen tentavit, omnium 
artium pulcherrimo comitatu pectus implevit, et 
ut in aciem omnibus armis inſtructus, ita in ſcho- 
las omnibus-artibus armatus exiit. Hae magnificae 
cogitationes Bodleio authores fuerunt, unicis Mer- 
toni aedibus reliqua Muſarum templa poſtponendi. 
Nam quum videret in reliquis ampliſſimum illud 
per ſingula ſpaciandi deſiderium, anguſto unius 
profeſſionis gyro infringi, bic vero licere tanquam 
in latiſſimo aequore implere vela, et toto ingenio 
vehi: viſum eſt hunc Mertoni campum aliorum 
ſemitis et convallibus, amputatae illi diſciplinae et 
abſciſſae, latam hanc et magnificam et excelſam an- 


teponere. Fertur enim magni animi torrens, non 


ut fontes anguſtis fiſtulis, ſed ut latiſſimi amnes to- 
tis convallibus; ſaxa devolvit, pontem indignatur, 
ripaſque, niſi quas ipſe ſibi facit, agnoſcit, nullas. 
Iſtis itaque aedibus inſeri et ambivit et obtinuit, 
quarum caſtigatiſſimae diſciplinae debentur totius 


Europae ingenia celeberrima. Nequeo temperare 


mihi quo minus matri meae feliciſſimam ubertatem 


gratuler. * enim debent literae, illa in omni 


TY 
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diſciplinarum genere clariſſima lumina ? in theo- 
logia, Wiclefum, Scotum, Occhamum? in opticis 
Cantuarienſem? in phyſicis Burlaeum et Suiſſe- 
tum? illum tum in humanis tum divinis aetatis 
ſuae facile principem Bradwardinum ? Excipietis 
me forſan aliquo aurium convitio, dicam tamen 
plane quod ſentio. Politiſſima haec, quae fertur, 
aetas non tam veram literaturae faciem praeſtat, 
quam illa quae incultior audit et inornatior. II- 
lam multarum linguarum ſcientiam, quod noſtri 
ſeculi eſt palmarium, adjunctam licet habeat lau- 
dem praeclariſſimam, ab ipſis tamen doctrinarum 
aris atque adytis arcendam cenſeo, nec ultra Tp- 
ra admittendam. Quid enim? rerum ſcientia eſt, 
non vocularum, IIli fortibus, nos fulgentibus ar- 
mis praeliamur. Apud illos cultiſſimum fundum, 
uberes oleas video, et verum robur: apud nos li- 
lia et violas, hortorum amoenitates, quincuncem, 
ſterilem platanum, tonſaſque myrtos. Immo haec 
ipſa aetas, quae doctiſſima audire ambit, fi quando 
veritatem remotis inanibus notis rerumque pompa 
inveſtigandam habet, illos tanquam Democriti pu- 
teum conſulit, apud illos omnem ubertatem et 
quaſi ſylvam ſentiendi ſapiendique libens agnoſcit. 
Ii enim in ſelectiſſimis tum theologis tum philoſo- 
phis arcem tenent, non qui e philologiae ſpatiis, 
ſed qui è ſcholarum officinis inſtructiſſimi prodie- 
runt, Sed non eſt idem ſemper diſciplinarum vul- 
tus. Nam ut reliqua omnia, ita et literae ſua ha- 
bent momenta, ſuas periodos, nec eaedem omnium 
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ſeculorum palato ſapiunt. Agreſtem illum et quaſi 
impexum prioris aevi horrorem, politioris aetatis 
lima reformavit. Secutum eſt doctrinarum varie- 
tatem Athenaeum noſtrum, et huic etiam litera- 
rum elegantiae ornandae eduxit decora ingenia. 
Nam ut omittam eos, qui ſuperſunt adhuc, et ex- 
ornant ſeculi noſtri gloriam, quorum laudibus li- 
bera poſteritas plenum teſtimonjum prolixè cumu- 
lateque reddet: ut omittam eos, quorum ingeniis 
fi dignum theatrum, fi ſcena acceſſiſſet, in primis ; 
locum habuiſſent ; ut omittam etiam eos, qui mag- 
na cum gloria literario pulveri civiles ſudores miſ- 
cuerunt: vel unicus hic, quem lugemus defunc- 
tum, ſolus aedium noſtrarum nomen famae inſere- 
ret, ſi in hunc uſque diem laudis et honoris luce 
caruiſſet. Quam enim ille artium regionem non 
magnis itineribus peragravit? Quo non penetravit 

illa ignea vis? Aut quis ita affectavit ſingula, ut is 
implevit univerſa? ſubtilia Matheſeos, obſcura 
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Phyſices, ſublimia Metaphyſices non illi deguſtata \ | 
leviter, ſed penitus digeſta. O incredibilem indu- Wit 
ſtriam, quae ita ſingulis inſervire potuit, per uni- id 
_ verſa diſtricta, et univerſa ſuſcipere in ſingulis oc- 9 


cupata ! Nec vero ille paſſus eſt divinum ingenium 
quendam quaſi in opaco ſitum ducere. Nam vix 
exceperant aedes noſtrae parturientem roſam, et 
illa ſtatim in calathum fundi, et tota rubentium 
foliorum ambitione pandi. Sic enim oportuit con- 
ſummatiſſimum juvenem famam ingredi : non dif- 
ferre tyrocinium in ſenectutem, ſed fructum ſtus 
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diorum viridem et adhuc dulcem promere, et pri- 


ma illa quaſi gemmantis indolis ingeniique germi- 


na famae populoque oſtendere. Quamobrem in 


ipſa quaſi ftudiorum incude poſitus, et primarum 
tantum artium laurea conſpicuus, avro yepoornric 
effuſiſſimo totius aedis concurſu, Graecarum lite- 
rarum profeſſorem ſeſe renunciavit. Non enim is 
eſt inani ſcientiae opinione ſubnixus, ut hodie non- 
nemo, qui ſi tria verba ſapiat & Lexico, ſtatim ſibi 
Suidas videtur aut Heſychius: omnem dialecto- 
rum varietatem, illam incredibilem verborum et 
compoſitionum foecunditatem penitus memoria 
comprehenderat imbiberatque. Statim itaque ex- 
ploratae utilitatis res adolevit in exemplum, quod 
ne in poſterum interiret, prudentiſſimi viri prae - 
miis et ſtipendiis caverunt. Sed enim induſtriae 
Bodleianae admiratio ita me totum occupavit, ut 
mihi prope morum et probitatis oblivionem in- 
duxerit. Videri ſolet multis, ſcio, inter haec tanta 
induſtriae et ingenii praeconia probitatis laus ha- 
bere frigus quoddam. Mihi vero, etſi in omni vi- 
tae noſtrae ſumma, primum in moribus ponen - 
dum calculum exiſtimem, tamen neſcio quo modo 
honeſtas, in illa ſublimi et plena ſpiritus natura, 
lumen quoddam habere videtur et nitorem, qui in 
Wis inferioris ſubſellii ingeniis non lucet. Probitas 
enim ſaepe ſimplicitate quadam naturae conſtat, 
improbitas ingenio. Ia illis enim quibus aut con- 
ditionis iniquitas occaſiones ſubduxit, aut tenuis 


— eat, 
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exilis laus eſt eſſe moderatos, eſſe modeſtos: ii ve- 
to, queis ingenium, facultas, aetas, occaſio leno- 
cinantur, {i intactos ſeculi contagio, fi illibatos 
mores praeſtiterint, quos plauſus merentur ? quae 
praeconia? Atque haec laus Bodleio noſtro fere 
peculiaris eſt, Nam fic profecto eſt : poſtquam 
omnia ſummorum virorum exempla evolverimus, 
vix milleſimus quiſque evaſit adoleſcentiae ſenec- 
taeque juxta integrae. Illi ipſi, quos non ſine ſtu- 
pore legimus, Themiſtocles et Scipiones, aetatis 
ſuae integritatem non niſi praecerptam vitiis prae- 

floratamque, maximis rebus gerendis tranſmiſe- 
runt. Hic vero aetatis ſuae lubricum, quum non- 
dum mores in tuto eſſent, adoleſcentiam, quae nul- 
la unquam placuit ſine venia, ad maxima obeunda 
munia illaeſam et ſacroſanctam conſervavit. Quod 
ſi quid habeant coeleſtes cum mortalibus contu- 
berni, fi non prorſus veri' vana magnorum effata 
authorum ferantur, caſta illa et nullis contacta vi- 


tis pectora deos ipſos maxime habere familiares: 


quem praeſidentes ſtudiis divae propius audirent? 
Cui magis artes ſuas aperiret familiare numen Mi- 


nerva ? Nunc tandem mirari deſino- ita pleno nu- 


mine Muſas ipſi affuiſſe. Itaque non modo Athe- 
nas, ſed et totum illi Orientem indulſerunt. Oom- 
nia enim illa ſeu ſacra Hebraeorum, ſeu ſecreta 

Chaldaeorum, ſeu quicquid habet Syria reconditi, 
omnia illi quaeſita, meditara, evigilataque erant. 
Quaati vero ſtudia iſta etiam in aliis aeſtimarit, 
rr 
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am ſuam conſecrarint, ſinus, portus, praemium, 
exemplum : ut aliis claris teſtimoniis ſaepe, ita 
inſigni illo palam fecit, quo eruditum Druſium de 
his ſtudiis notum, et accivit, et familiariter habuit, 
cujus et fovit ſtudia, et neceſſitatibus ſubvenit, 
quem etiam diſcedentem amiciſſimè viatico eſt pro- 
ſecutus. Rem non eminentem quidem dicturus 
ſam, ſed tamen ſolida veraque cognitione maxi- 
mam. Erat in Archivis noſtris Hebraeis conſcrip- 
ta literis ſyngrapha, negotii olim cum Judaeis ha- 
biti teſtimonium. Erant literulae vacillantes illae 
et perverſae Rabbinorum, et characteris moroſitati 
acceſſerat etiam temporis injuria, quae incertos 
tantum apices reliquerat, et iZ:71a literarum ca- 
pita. Diu itaque neglecta jacuit, ut Sibyllae foli- _ 
um, cui arbitri et interpretis lumen deeſſet. Ubi 
vero hic Noſter ingenii quadam face illuxiſſet, ſta- 
tim patere clauſa, lucere tenebroſa, et redire quaſi 
_ « evaneſcens ſcriptura, ut quae vix oculis olim, nunc 
prope manibus tenerentur. Eſt hoc fortaſſis mi- 
noris, ſed tamen numeri. Quaedam enim minima 
quidem ſunt, ſed tamen non poſſunt niſi a maximis 
proficiſci. Non enim illa ſolum pulcherrima, et 
omnibus expreſſa coloribus tabula, ſed et minima 
linea Apellem loquitur: neque haec tantum maxi- 
ma rerum compages, ſed nec culices, nec formi- 
cae, nec vermiculi ab alio potuerunt, quam ab in- 
finita illa majeſtate proficiſci. Ego vobis, audito- 
res, in illa praeclariſſima vitae Bodleianae ſumma 
non talenta tantum, aut minas, ſed, ſi liceret, ſin · 
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gulos etiam ſeſtertios numerarem. Equidem nihil 


dicam temere, ea tantum loquar, quae viri maxi- 
mi aeternis literarum monumentis conſignarunt. 


In hominibus praeclariſſimis, non ſolum, quae ſpe- 
cioſiſſima ſunt, et omnium oculos convertunt, te- 


nere nos debebant, ſed et illa quotidianae neceſ- 


* ſitatis munia, 7/ £payor, Kei more tpayer, more" 
txalioay, % Te b ;+ Nam ut in omnibus in- 
tenta nervis cythara, ita in magnorum hominum' - 
actionibus, ſumma infimis incredibili quodam con- 


ſenſu concentuque reſpondent : et altae mentis, 


quae in maximis ſplendet, radius quidam et velut | 


an%yto pain minimis elucet. 

Sed quid ego pluvias, ut inquit Pindarus, a- 
quas colligo, ſeſe nndique vivo gurgite offerente ? 
Illa Bodleii induſtria pluſquam humana, illa tot 


linguarum artiumque infinita comprehenſio, doc- 
tos tantum egit in ſtuporem: at illa incredibilis 
morum ſuavitas, ille in congreſſibus geſtuque toto 
lepos et veluti Atticiſmus quidam, doctos indoc- 


toſque juxta cepit. Sunt quibus lucubrationum 


intemperies et pertinacia quicquid eſt in moribus 


laetum carpĩit, et omnes amoenos ingenii ſuccos 


ebibit. Triſtes evadunt et difficiles, et dum ſe ſtu- 
diis humanitatis applicant, ipſi prope fiunt inhu- 


mani. Noſter vero continuata ſtudia, quorum per- 

dius et pernox ſatagebat, infinita venuſtate qua- 

dam et quaſi quinta parte nectaris imbuere; et 
+ Chryſoſt, in prooem. in Ep. ad Philemon em. 
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eum ſe totum Muſis conſecraſſet, luci tamen et a- 
micis et congreſſibus dare nihilo ſecius. Unde et 
illa ſupervacua literarum et amoena artium diver- 
ticula diſcere, non habuit inſuper: inſpicere eos, 
quorum ars in manuum vultuſque indiciis dijudi- 
candis verſatur, ſcire quicquid oneirocritici ſomni- 
ant de inſomniis, iſtis demum in conventibus, tan- 
quam honeſta quadam, et feſtiva, et erudita ales 
lufitare. Hanc autem utramque quam induerat 
perſonam, ita ſummo egit cum judicio, ut nihil ſe- 
veritati ejus hilaritate, nihil gravitati humanitate 
detraheretur: in illis vero quaſi ſupremi coeli dif 
ciplinis, quantus fuerit, quam anquiſitè ſollicitè- 
que prudentium conſulta, Hippocratis oracula, di- 
vina Theologorum ſcrutatus fuerit, reverentius e- 
rit integrum illibatumque ſecretis veſtris cogitati- 
onibus reſervari, quam carptim breviterque per- 
ſtringi. Illud vero intactum praeterire non poſ- 
ſum, quo et altioris eruditionis gloriam, et amoeni 
ingenii laudem reportavit. Nam quum in exteris 
Academiis ingenii cultum caperet: et inceſſeret 
deſiderium, hominum de ſe voluntates et judicia 
explorandi, quantumque ipſe poſſet in Juris ſcien- 
tia experiundi: placuit publice ſui ſpecimen exhi- 
bere, et in celeberrimo prudentium conventu ali- 
quid controverſi Juridicorum more diſcutere. 
Quam rem ita omnibus abſolvit numeris; eo ju- 
dicio authorum expendit opiniones, eo acumine in 
intimos receſſus penetravit, ea denique autoritate 
ſententiam tulit, ut qui Scaevolae et Ulpiani audi- 
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ebant, Bodleium purpura et ſupremis illius ſcien- 
tiae titulis et inſignibus, propenſiſſimis animis et 
ſuffragiis cuperent irentque ornatum. Sed non ego 
illa publici juris faciam, quae ipſi viſum eſt ſui 
tantum pectoris ſacrario committere: honores il- 
los attingam potius, in quibus libera tum Acade- 
miae tum reipublicae judicia eſt expertus. Nam 
judici in rebus moderandis ſatis amplum teſtimo- 
nium dedit Univerſitas, cum eum incredibili om- 
nium ordinum conſenſu Procuratoriae dignitatis 
ornamentis honeſtaret: Literarum vero elegantiae 
multo ampliſſimum, cum illum Publici Oratoris 
munere ornaret, quo ille ſic eſt perfunctus, ut ſibi 
ad illam divinam omnium artium Tarora/ay non 
_ defuiſſe oſtenderet rhetorum vineas et pluteos, et 
reliquam eruditam vim et oppugnandarum aurium 
apparatum, Haec autem ſumma licet apud nos 
fint munera, quorum illa aetas capax, erant tamen 
pulcherrimis illis cogitationibus inferiora. Nam 
quum videret, quanta dignitas, quanta majeſtas, 
quantum denique numen eſſet civilis prudentiae, 
noluit ulterius in iſtis officiorum ludicris et umbra 
velitari, illoſque ad veram pugnam natos lacertos, 
levitate jaculi aut jactu diſci vaneſcere. Protinus 
ergo Germaniam, Galliam, Italiam peragrare, pul- 
cherrimis exemplis imbui, inde prudentiae hauſtus 
bibere, inde civilium rerum uſum ſumere, quem 
mox in negotiis et conſiliis praeſtaret. Neque ve- 
ro illum divinae ſpes et cogitationes fefellerunt. 
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Vix enim reverſus eſt, et ſtatim nobiliſſimas obire 
legationes, ad Fredericum ſereniſſimum Daniae 
Regem, Julium Ducem Brunſvicenſem, Gulielmum 
Haſſiae Lantgravium, Henricum Chriſtianiſſimum 
Galliarum Regem, funeſtiſſima illa Gallicanae rei- 
publicae tempeſtate, qua Guiſianorum ſcelere et 
furiis acta regia civitas clementiſſimum et immeri- 
tiſſimum Regem expulit, et pudendo exemplo ul- 
tima impulit rerum vitaeque ſuae diſcrimina expe- 
riri. Huc accedat celeberrimum illud apud Foe. 
deratarum Provinciarum Ordines actum quinquen. 
nium, quo turbatis pacem, diſperſis ordinem de. 
dit, quicquid flammarum incenſi animi concepe- 
rant, extinxit, et ſi quas tempeſtates concitatae 
ſuſpicionibus mentes portendebant, ſerenavit. Hoc 
illud tempus eſt, quo honoratiſſimo Viro per Se- 
reniſſimam Principem et reliquam Procerum ma- 
num, quae ipſi aſſidebat ad gubernacula, ampliſſi- 
mum fidei prudentiaeque teſtimonium factum eſt, 
Nam quum illa Legatorum pene lex ſit, ex prae- 
ſcripto tantum agere, et velut praeformatas infan- 
tibus literas perſequi, et ut Graeci dicere ſolent, 
* quem mater amictum dedit, ſollicite cuſtodire: 
Ille ſolus nihil fere monitorum accipere, ſuis tan- 
tum niti radicibus, et dominus rerum temporum- 


due, trahere conſiliis omnia, non ſequi, Haeccine 


vobisylevia aut ludicra videntur, induere regum 
perſonas, indutaſque agere? Voluntates princi- 
pum, quas intelligere, immo ſubodorari ſaepe ne- 
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fas eſt, divinare et feliciter antecedere? At non eſt 
viſum ſic Honoratiſſimo Seni , qui tum temporum 


principis totiuſque reipublicae gratia eſt ſubnixus. 


Ille unicum mirari Bodleium, ſummis apud princi- 


pem laudibus ornare, digniſſimum ferre, qui conſi- 


lis et ſecretis interſit, immo illud in animo moliri, 


ut Bodleium ſibi in officio collegam reuunciaret. 
Sed quum Illuſtriſſimus Vir, qui in ea ſcena rerum 


in principis populique favore partes agebat multo 
maximas, Bodleium importunis ubique oneraret 
laudibus, quas non ceſſabant nimium ingenioſe ma- 
levoli magis in aliorum praejudicium, quam in ip- 
ſius honorem conceptas interpretari: accendit ea 
res potentiſſimos aemulos, quibus obſtinatum in 
poſterum Bodleii honores infringere, et, ſi quid 


ipſi decerneretur honorifici, intercedere. Ego ves 


ro te, Bodleie, non illum magis auſpicatum puto 
egiſſe diem, quo Galliam, Daniam, Germaniam no- 
biliſſimis legationibus peragrares, quam quo libe- 


ro de dignitate tua hominum maximorum judicio 


fruerere. Tum enim omnes legationum et hono- 
rum titulos ſupergreſſus es. Ambire enim et ge- 
rere honores ſummos, peſlimi et poſſunt, et ſaepe 


ſolent. At frui opinione optimorum, haberi omni- 
bus titulis et honoribus par, is ſolus poteſt, quem 
vera virtus internis hominum conſcientiis fecit 
commendatiſſimum. Quamobrem cum eo jam car- 


dine prudentiſſimus vir res ſuas verti comperiſſet, 
linquendas cenſuit incertas artes, et non ſemper 
7 D. Gulielmo Cecilio. 
P 
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ſinceras magnatum amicitias, removendum ſe à ſol- 
licitudinibus et curis, et neceſſitate quotidie all- 
quid contra animum faciendit ſtatuitque in loca 
pura atque innocentia, et in aliquod pulcherrimum 
quietis Linternum concedere. Quod divinum Bo- 
dleii conſilium poſtquam innotuiſſet, quam aegre ? 
qua contentione? quo niſu obtinuit ? quam ei pe- 
ne patria manum injecit ? Iterum offerre ſeſe ce- 
leberrimae legationes, iterum Gallia vocare, ite- 
rum Germania, nobiliſſima Bodleianae virtutis a- 
rena, iterum tituli et honores. Sed obduruerat 
contemptor ambitionis et infinitae cupiditatis frae- 
nator animus, maluitque ſeeretus et conſecratus, 
liber ab invidia, procul à contentionibus, famam 
in tuto collocare, verumque honorem in hominum 
judiclis, quam titulorum ſplendore reponere. Quan- 
tam vobis haec divinae mentis admirationem exci- 
tant? Nam poſt damnum temporis et ſpes decep- 
tas impetu quodam et inſtinctu quaerere ſecretum, 
et hominum famam contemnere, cum te prius fa- 
ma homineſque contempſerint, facile eſt. Sed cum 
ambit et quaſi procatur honor et ſecundus magna- 
tum favor, deliberare et cauſas expendere, utque 
fuaſerit ratio, honoris aut ſecreti conſilium capere 
vel ponere, Ingentis animi eſt, Quamobrem te, 
Bodleie, ut actionis flore, ita et ſeceſſionis tuae op- 
portunitate, divino conſilio uſum arbitror. Eſt e- 
nim illud ſapientis viri et in omni optimi civis of- 
cio verſati, finem quoque dignum optimo viro et 
opere ſanctiſſimo facere, et ſeire quande deſinen- 
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Fey Merito ſua riſerunt ſecula Domitium A+ 
frum, qui cum olim fori princeps fuiſſet, tandem 
vero ſenectute fractus quotidie aliquid autoritatis 


perderet, et verſari tamen in orationibus et roſtris 


vellet, opportuni ſcommatis occaſionem fecit, mal - 
le eum deficere, quam deſinere. Noſtro ergo cu- 
rae fuit, priuſquam in has aetatis veniret inſidias, 
 receptui canere, et in portum integra nave perve- 


nire, et deſinere eum deſideraretur, Atqui infita 


illa coeleſtis vis nullo potuit ſeereto, nullo ſeceſſu 
infringi: ſed ut nabilioes animalia, fi caveis in- 
cludas, efferveſcunt magis; ita ignea mens eo ma- 


gis incaluit, quo — — gyro coerceretur, Non 


enim atiofa res eſt aut quieta magnificus animus, 


nec quae importuna quadam modeſtia, et veluti 
probitate gaudeat. Inquies eſt, effraenata, contu- 


max, mutat induſtriam, non intermittit; palcitur 
operibus, reficitur curis, et quod aliis labor, illi 


natura eſt. Rem itaque aggreditur Bodleius nec 
dicendam nec ſilendam ſine cura. Nam cum me- 
moria recoleret Academiam gentemque togatam, 


curas olim ſuas et amores; videretque vetuſtatem, - 


non pri vatam aliquam partem, ſed ipſa inſignia at- 


que infulas Academiae invaſiſſe: et locum illum, 


quem Muſae tam manifeſtae ac praeſentes, quam 


Parnaſſum ac Helicona inſident, non modo blattas 


et tineas, {ed prope vepres et cautes et avia oceu- 


paſſe: cogitavit non modo de hominibus, ſed de 
tee tis ipſis bene mereri, ſiſtere ruinas, pellere ſo- 
Uitudines, et ingentia opera, eodem quo extructa 
e 
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ſunt animo, ab interitu vindicare, Muſiſque quas 
priorum temporum immanitas expulerat, quaſi ſpi- 
ritum et ſanguinem et patriam refundere. Jam 
vero quam hoc magni animi, quam auguſti, non 
unum aliquem liberalitate demereri, ſed totius lite- 
rati orbis ambitu munificentiam terminare? De- 
um ipſum imitari, et beneficia non hominibus, ſed 
humano generi praeſtare? ſimul omnia perfundere, 
utque ſol et dies, non parte aliqua, ſed ſtatim to- 
tum, nec uni aut alteri, ſed omnibus in commune 
proferri? Quinetiam ut regii tantum muneris erat 
viam hanc primo diſciplinis aperuiſſe, libroſque 
publice legendos exhibuiſſe: (fic enim literatis Pi- 
ſiſtratus, Xerxes, Seleucus, Ptolemaeus omnium 
primi conſuluerunt) ita quoſcunque accendit imi- 
tationis ardor tanta implere veſtigia, regiae plane 
munificentiae erant et divinae. Patimini; obſecro, 
Academici doctiſſimi, me Mertonenſibus meis ite- 
rum celeberrima famae gloriaeque noſtrae lumina 
gratulari Propemodum enim noſtra eſt et peculi- 
aris felicitas bibliothecas ſumptibus excitare, et 
ingeniis implere. Nobis enim debetis Kempium 
illum magnum Archipraeſulem, cujus gratiſſimam 
memoriam ad omnes aras et pulvinaria ſolenni pi- 
- etate et officiis proſequimini. Ille vobis in excelſa 
Alla pyramidum et elegantiflimi operis mole extru- 
enda immenſos ſumptus exhauſit; nec in extru- 
enda modo celeberrimam poſuit operam, ſed et 
quingentis inſuper inſtruxit voluminibus, et intus 
- argumenti ſcripturaeque pretio nobiliſſimis, et ex · 


6 * 
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tra argento auroque operoſe fulgidis. Quae omnia 
cum in triumphum barbariae et inſcitiae ceſſiſſent, 
hinc tanquam e Kempii cinere exortus Bodleius, 


ita omnia multo praeſtantioribus reponi curavit, ut 


ideo cecidiſſe videantur, ut hic egregius vindex et 


reſtitutor accederet. Cogitati operis gloriam cele- 
ritatis lenocinium commendavit. Nec enim is erat, 


apud quem longis et accuratis precibus erat uten- 
dum, aut qui promiſſa gravate praeſtaret, et im- 
putanti ſimilis. Illum, demerendis hominibus na- 
tum, quiſquam ut hortetur? quiſquam ut admo- 


neat? ut inſtiget? eadem opera auras ut vigeant, 


ignes ut caleant, maria ut effluant, ſuperfluus in- 
ſtigator admoneret. Ille enim ſtatim communicare 


Academicis conſilia, accerſere peritos, et ne vide- 


retur beneficio pondus quaerere, ſtatim aggredi, 
Memini, ſemperque meminero illius diei, cum re- 
vertentium à conſilio publico majorum meorum 


ſermonibus puer intereſſem ; Quis tum erat om- 
nium ardor ? qui ſermo? Veniſſe in conſeſſum ho- 


noratiſſimum virum; orationem habuiſſe, qualem, 


Deus bone! quam magnificam ? operam Acade- 
miae cumulatiſſimè promiſiſſe, et immenſos, quos 
undique infinitis ſumptibus comparaverat, libro- 
rum theſauros coram Academiae donaſſe. Quae 
fuit illius diei laetitia ? quis totius civitatis concur- 
ſus ? quae vota pene inſerentium coelo manus ? 


Sic enim affecti fulmns, quaſi tum demum veram 


Academiae faciem intueremur, et nunquam antea. 
Nihil dicam ambitioſius augendae rei cauſa, uti- 
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namque non ſim minuendae. Rei literariae ratiq- 

nibus nemo unquam melius, nemo opportunius ivit 
confultum. Nam qui in haec poſtrema incidimus 
tempera atque peſl.ma, ut in rebus civiybus nihil 
vidimus uſitatius quam inuſitata flagitia, ita in 
diſciplinis infandam ſenſimus tentari crudelitatem, 
et deterrimis nunquam auditam ſeculis. Parum 
ſcilicet in poenas notae crudelitatis fuit : non eſt 
ſatis damnatas eſſe ferro manus et pedes, terga fla- 
gris, cervices laqueo et ſecuribus: in ea quae ab 
omni patientia rerum natura ſubduxit, in homi- 
num ingenia, in diſciplinarum monumenta ſaevire, 
naſtrae aetatis ſpecimen eſt. Nam qui pietati et 
ſenctioribus literis abolendis ſacramento dixerunt, 
poſtquam nihil fraudis artiumque infamium reli - 
queriat intentatum, ſentiunt tamen ſeſe nihiloſe- 
cius ita. duriſſimis confligere conditionibus atque 
ultimis, ut rebus non poſſint faccurrere deſpera- 
tis, niſi in omnia antiquitatis teſtimonia involent, et 

praeclariſſimorum virorum monumentis infandam 
vim et manus inferant ; priſtina ingenia alia ex- 
tinnerunt penitus, alia mutilarunt, alia facce et 
luerunt. Di talem terris avertite peſtem.” Sed- 
enim labes illa et funeſta diſciplinarum peſtis, quae 
ubique praela occupaverat, irrepſerat in Bibliothe- 
cas, nec jam ſeeretis molitionibus, fed palam mul- 
titudine et authoritate munita volitabat, nullis po- 
dener eee gg armis penitius confodi, 
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quum tutiſſimum illud ſeriptoribus aſylum conſe· 
craret. Quamobrem graſſentur qua volunt Poſſe · 
vinus et Gretſerus, qui in corrumpendis libris do- 
minantur: cudant, recudant, inhibeant, corrigant, 
corrumpant, corrodant, Bodleii tamen immortalis 
munificentiae divinum munus inviolata antiquo+ 
rum monumenta omni poſteritati dabit. Sed dum 
vobis impenſius faveo, quae ego et quanta praeter : 
mitto? Perpetuos illos et opimos reditus, quibus 
operis ſui aeternitati proſpexit: leges illas et ſalu · 
berrima inſtituta, quibus, quantum erat humanae 
opis, hominum et temporum injuriis ivit obviam : 
reliqua illa, quae ſingula etiam diſpenſata juſti vo- 
luminis inſtar exigunt? Facile enim ſentio orati- 
onis meae taedium, et longae attentionis veſtrae 
martyrium. Sed quid faciam? aut quem ego ſta- 
tuam orationi meae finem, quum hic beneficiis ſta- 
tuat nullum? Inſtat et onerat priora ſequentibus, 
nec ſatis actum putat, niſi ſuis immenſis ſumpti- 
dus futurorum liberalitatem invitet. Nam quum 
ampliſſimum prioris ſeculi opus poſterorum muni- 
ficentia feliciter anguſtum feciſſet, regiis plane im- 
penſis ampliſſimo auxit frontiſpicio; cui cum ul- 
timam manum impoſuiſſet , Divina Majeſtas eum 
coelo vindicavit, ne poſt illud immortale factum, 
mortale aliquid faceret. Enimvero, Bodleie, fuerit 
haec maximo operi tuo debita veneratio, ut noviſ- 
ſimum eſſet : fuerit etiam fortaſſis felicitatis tuae 
pulcherrimo operi immori: at quid reipublicae re- 
ſpondebimus, quam tractaſti? quid 3 5 
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quam inſtauraſti, quae in mediis tuis Mauſolaeis et 


monumentis et bibliothecis te cogitat, te deſiderat: 


quae te ut inſigne quoddam naturae monumentum 
ſuſpexit, te omni artium ſupellectile inſtructiſſi- 
mum, ut vivam et ſpirantem bibliothecam ſemper 
habuit. Cui jam noſtrum ſudabit ingenium ? Cui 
literulae noſtrae placere geſtient ? quicquid dixe- 
rimus, quicquid meditabimur, quia ille non audit, 
mutum videtur. Monumenta illa quidem atque be- 


neficia manent, aeternumque manebunt, nec ulla 


unquam labaſſent innumerabili annorum ſerie et 


fuga temporum. Sed admirabiles illos et ſpirantes 


amores, quibus Academiam prolixiſſime eſt ample- 


Aus, fidelibus icti defideriis quaerimus. Nam qui 


diſſimulare poſſumus, quas ille curas in cauſis ne- 
gotiiſque academicis ſuſceperit? Quam illa ultima 


deficientis ſpiritus momenta circa ſolam Academi- 
am habuerit ? Nam cum certus obeundi media jam 
morte teneretur, et de illa, quam ſcholis publicis 


- imponere ſtatuerat, coronide ſermo incidiſſet: E- 


go, inquit, * ſi vixero, ipſe praeſtabo, ſin mihi 


aliquid accidat humanitus, teſtamento cavebo.“ 


Atque hic cum aliquis ex intimis novas vires et 
longam ſalutem voto magis quam ſpe ominaretur: 
Immo vero, ego, inquit, morior. Nam quam- 
diu mihi cor vegetum manſit et erectum, vitae 


ſpem fovi: ac nunc mihi ipſum cor labaſcit, et 


mors certiſſima imminet. Tibi cor ut labaſcat, 
Bodleie, aut unquam illud pulcherrimorum conſi- 


| Jorum domicilium frigus et torpor ut occupet ? 
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Tuumne, 6d praeſidium noſtrum et dulce decus 5 
frigidum et exangue corpus tenemus, videmus, et 
chariſſimam nobis ſanctiſſimamque memoriam po- 
ſtremis officiis hodierno die proſequimur ? Tenè, 
quem deum quendam et parentem ſtatuimus for- 
tunae, nominiſque noſtri, intuemur hodie fine no- 


mine cadaver, truncum, cineres, nihil ? Atque ille 


quidem, obiit, plenus annorum uergnror dH He- 


_ Torre, plenus honorum, etiam illorum quos recu- 
favit : Candidatus aeternitatis et exempli, quod 


imitabitur nemo, etſi omnes fateantur imitandum®, 


Vos vero, ſanctae reliquiae et quicquid reſtat Bod- 


leii, eruditi cineres, quos hodie poſtremum vide- 


mus, heu poſtremum videmus, ſalutamus, _ 


aeternum, acternumque valete. 


Nax. in funere Fratris. 
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